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LET’S EXAMINE OURSELVES ' 


That the whole of our education has again become a gigantic 
problem, and that the problem is in a veritable turmoil today, I 
need not do more than mention in this group by way of an 
introduction to my discussion. There have been wholesale and 
telling attacks in great numbers on education. Where these at- 
tacks have been answered, it has almost invariably been with 
a preliminary acknowledgment that much is indeed wrong with 
our education, even that there is much of the irrational in it. 

Most probably it is out of this general situation that the re- 
cent plan of the National Catholic Educational Association arose 
of reinvestigating all the colleges constituting its membership. 
However, there were several statements in the autumn News- 
letter of the Midwest Regional Unit of the N.C.E.A., in which 
correspondents expressed the view that such a rechecking is a 
superfluous reduplication of work. Why the expense of it, they 
ask, since the present regional accrediting agencies—for us the 
North Central Association—are already doing the work? Why 
not have the N.C.E.A. accept as fullfledged members only such 
Catholic colleges as are on the accredited lists of their respec- 
tive secular regional educational associations? 

There are various assumptions underlying this attitude of 
some of our fellow Catholic educators, which I should like to 
point out as a first topic for your consideration and discussion. 
First of all, it seems to ignore the fact that within the ranks of 
the North Central itself there has been much dissatisfaction 
with its past rather mechanical standards of measuring educa- 
tion, and the fact that some of those who were foremost in 


1A paper read at a meeting of the Minnesota Conference of Catholic 
Colleges, Dec. 8, 1937. 
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calling for a revision of the standards are still as dissatisfied with 
the revisional steps so far taken. 

Then there is the assumption, almost monstrous in my eyes, 
that the common denominator of standards accepted for a group 
of colleges of whom some are quite secular and others denom- 
inationally Christian, is adequate for us. It seems to ignore the 
highly important element of Christianity or of religion in our 
education. And by religion I do not here mean the isolated 
thing that is sometimes taught in specialized departments of re- 
ligion, but rather the whole ensemble of Christian truths and 
ideals as these should inspire and permeate a complete phil- 
osophy of life—a philosophy of life, in turn, that must inspire 
and permeate every element and activity that is subsumed under 
the phrase of Christian education or, for us here, of the Catholic 
college. If there is meaning to the above statement and its 
underlying assumption, then the question is not merely, Why 
duplicate standardization? but Why have a Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at all, or a Catholic or Christian college for 
all that? 

There is a further assumption underlying the proposal. It 
seems to take for granted that the Catholic colleges now be- 
longing to the N.C.E.A. and not to any secular regional asso- 
ciations, are not members of the latter merely because they fall 
short of the standards set by them. It ignores entirely the pos- 
sibility that some Catholic colleges have refused to join regional 
associations because they refuse to consider the customary me- 
chanical standards as adequate expressions of what true educa- 
tion should be and because these standards had necessarily 
to ignore, and by implication consider irrelevant, precisely 
those ideals that a true Christian education should aim at. 

From another angle the commonly accepted ideal of educa- 
tion has been the idol of quantitative increase or bigness for its 
own sake. Is not the one question asked every fall, “How is 
your enrollment this year?” and the one satisfactory answer, 
“So-and-so-much bigger than last year”? Yet such an exchange 
of opinions or information is quite innocent in comparison with 
other aspects of this angle of our problem. The whole tone of 
our education has been set not by the smaller institutions but 
by the larger ones, in fact, the very largest ones. Now one of . 
the greatest problems of any very large institution, whether it 
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be a university or a business corporation, is an administrative 
one, namely, that of functioning smoothly and efficiently in spite 
of its gigantic size. I have mentioned university and business 
corporation in one breath, not because of the financial problem 
of education, but because the business corporation has set the 
pace in our civilization for administrative efficiency in large 
concerns and because our over-size educational institutions could 
do no better, in aiming at efficiency as they had to do, than to 
copy the spirit and methods of business administration. Read 
the average questionnaire or plan of investigating educational 
institutions and mark off the points that have to do with ef- 
ficiency of administration. Even the teacher’s function of edu- 
cating has been greatly reduced to one of efficient administration 
of class work. In those large business corporations or industrial 
plants in which smooth efficiency is best attained there is the 
least realization of smaller self-determining member units. We 
rightly speak of the large college or the university of today as 
an educational “plant.” In it, too, all efficient administration 
and coordination is from the top down. There are few smaller 
self-determining units possible in it, and yet the absence of 
these, I should like to maintain, spells the death of real educa- 
tion. 

The unfortunate part of this is for us here not so much the 
fact of this being true of our larger institutions, but the fact 
that the smaller colleges, whether Christian or secular, are ex- 
pected to, and seem to be most eager to, imitate the big institu- 
tions. In their own small way they glory in nothing more than 
following in detail the pattern set by our largest institutions. 
Is not this a common characteristic of our civilization, the desire 
of everything that is relatively small to appear bigger than it 
is, and the consequent willingness to resort to all kinds of “four- 
flushing” in order to give the appearance of being what one is 
not, together with a high satisfaction in the successful accom- 
plishment of the deception? In reality it is a most sad instance 
of self-deception rather than anything else. We have forgotten 
that there is much truth in the old adage, good things come in 
small packages. 

When any centralized human institution gets to be large 
enough, it must needs operate on the basis of mechanical effi- 
ciency or else achieve chaos. Any human institution that is 
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small enough can operate on the principle of spontaneous co- 
operation, made possible by the common acceptance of ideals 
by all its members. It is only under such circumstances that 
human values of personality can be preserved, i. e., can have 
opportunity to realize themselves. The large educational in- 
stitutions are before the choice of administrative decentraliza- 
tion or else mechanical efficiency. In high degree they have 
chosen the latter alternative to the loss of personal human values 
and the detriment of education. They have followed the lead 
of business corporations in becoming to a great extent imper- 
sonal, if not at times inhuman. But the sin of the smaller col- 
lege is much worse, since it was not really faced with the 
choice at all, and did not have to imitate the mechanism 
of the larger institutions for any reason that holds ground. 
Today the larger institution can be truly human in its education 
only if it decentralizes into smaller, relatively independent, 
autonomous, self-functioning units. The smaller institution 
could and would be such a unit if it but chose to function as 
such. Incidentally I may say that such decentralization is the 
ideal set forth in the Quadragesimo Anno and by many Chris- 
tian theorists for a genuine corporative order of society; while 
the present centralized type of educational administration is day 
by day approaching nearer to the totalitarian form of govern- 
ment that has most unfortunately come to be known as the 
corporate state. 

It is in the light of the above considerations that I invite 
you, in accordance with the purpose of my paper, to discuss 
what is to follow. I have taken as my title “Let’s Examine 
Ourselves.” That is what the N.C.E.A. proposes to do in the 
questionnaires sent out this fall, and that is what I propose we 
should do in the light of these questionnaires. Need I stress 
that examination of self does not mean criticism of others, even 
if self-examination must needs entail judgment of standards set 
before us? Not long ago a prominent university professor ex- 
pressed the opinion to me that there is altogether too much 
mutual criticism among us Catholics. I can accept this as true 
only if our ideal of life is one of the high-powered mechanical 
efficiency of the large business corporation or the over-size, edu- 
cational institution. In these all must conform as automatically 
as possible to the pace and standard set from above. Open 
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criticism or expression of doubt on any official policy is then 
sabotaging, throwing a monkey-wrench into the smooth-working 
machinery of the institution. But if educational ideals have 
anything at all to do with mental and moral improvement, with 
intellectual and spiritual stimulation, then a healthy and vigor- 
ous questioning of accepted methods and ideals is imperative. 
It is in the light of this attitude that I shall continue with my 
presentation. 
II 


If we examine the recent questionnaire of the N.C.E.A. on 
faculty competency, we must be struck at once by the fact that 
only two of the questions have to do with the Catholic college as 
such, while all the others could with no change of wording apply 
to all secular colleges. I am not so sure that this is in itself a 
fault in the questionnaire, as I am that the real issues of Cath- 
olic education are not even touched by the two relevant 
questions. More important still, for me, is the fact that 
all these questions could have been asked of our colleges twenty 
or thirty or more years ago, although we are at present admit- 
tedly in an era of immense questioning of our accepted educa- 
tional ideals and outlook, although the world is in a veritable 
turmoil approaching chaos, and although the first very evident 
beginnings of a real Catholic revival are upon us. Is the result 
of our self-examination to be a standpat and smug self-congratu- 
lation that we have been “o. k. right along?” 

There is no suspicion indicated in the questionnaire that our 
past very mechanical methods of education are not quite satis- 
factory, and there is still less of any sign that education must 
be above all forward-looking. The two questions on non-Cath- 
olics in the faculty are worth inspection for their very wording: 
“Are non-Catholics [not: “accepted in,” but] excluded from any 
Department except Religion?” The question seems to imply 
that provided we can legitimately label our faculty members 
“Catholics” the whole problem is ended. That this is decidedly 
not the opinion of our assembled group here is from our former 
agenda too evident to be more than mentioned.” 
~ *Cf. the articles by Dr. John Giesen of the College of St. Thomas in 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. 34 (1936), “Teac Biology in 
the Catholic College” Pei 152 ff., and “The Function of the Catholic Col- 


lege” in the Bulletin of the Educational Conference of the Priests of Holy 
Cross, Vol. X(1936), pp. 15 ff. 
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Apart from these very mild and quite innocent questions, our 
whole questionnaire would fit better for secular colleges than 
for Christian institutions, and it would fit best for our over- 
large and unwieldy giant institutions. E. G., how much sense 
is there ordinarily for the small college to make formal dis- 
tinctions between three or four teachers of a department on the 
basis of “Head of Department, Associate Professor, Assistant 
Professor, Instructor” or the question of a separate “active Com- 
mittee on Faculty Selection and Promotion”? In an overgrown 
institution there will be chaos unless there are specific commit- 
tees and modes of bureaucratic procedure to assure smooth effi- 
ciency. In a small college a truly democratic set-up of faculty 
is possible and alone satisfactory. Let us not forget that in 
the Catholic beginning-days of university education teachers 
were not infrequently hired by the students themselves, who 
had quite an efficient word to say in the conduct of the univer- 
sity life. 

There are many other questions asked, such as that of in- 
forming other colleges regarding refusal to rehire a teacher, 
methods of contract renewal, who deals with the teacher on 
these matters, who assigns number of teaching hours, and the 
like, which are evidently administrative problems arising rather 
out of the complexity of mass education than out of the smaller 
democratic family group that a real college should be and that 
any institution of higher learning must strive to be if it is to 
approximate even remotely Newman’s accepted ideal of a uni- 
versity. For me an important question arose in the face of the 
information sought in our questionnaire: Is its purpose the fur- 
nishing of information on existing methods of procedure, there- 
fore the furnishing of facts? Or are these facts to be judged 
by someone? If so, by whom? What are the accepted stand- 
ards of judgment, and who dares set himself up as a grand in- 
quisitor in such matters, when evidently procedure must arise 
out of and be gauged by the individual character and conditions 
of each separate institution? To me these questions are patent 
instances of trying to apply the mechanistic pattern of gigantic 
educational corporations to the smaller family college. I should 
like to add that I would consider the above criticisms totally 
unjust if applied to the intentions of those who are responsible. 
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for the questionnaire. But that is all the more reason for us to 
realize how deeply we have become immersed in a stifling 
system. 

In regard to all these questions one may well ask: What have 
they to do with teaching, i. e., with qualitative teaching? This 
most important factor is quite ignored, unless it is implied in the 
question of “What supervision of teaching?” The very question 
indicates how far we are from the ideal. For in so noble and 
cultural an activity as college education, why should there have 
to be any methodic supervision of those who are considered 
worthy of this high profession? But I may here be soaring 
rather high in the clouds myself, though I feel no dizziness in 
doing so. 

In regard to the second questionnaire sent out, that on libraries, 
the same general character of a copying of past secular stand- 
ards and an ignoring of real issues seems to hold. When the 
questionnaire arrived I handed it to our librarian, Dom Oliver 
Kapsner. He mentioned, afterwards, that he had shortly before 
received the questionnaire of the American Library Association 
and that our Catholic one was at least a ninety per cent dupli- 
cation or copying. He also mentioned some other points, in 
consequence of which I asked him to jot down his reactions. 
Neither of us then had the slightest suspicion of the present 
paper. With the permission of my confrere I am herewith pre- 
senting his judgment on our library questionnaire: 

“A few years ago the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools became aware that the standards em- 
ployed by the Association in judging higher institutions and their 
libraries were no longer adequate. It had become evident that 
there were colleges that met the standards of the Association 
fully, and yet were not effective as institutions of learning. Like- 
wise there were colleges that were deficient in meeting the stand- 
ards of the Association and yet proved to be excellent institu- 
tions of learning. An analysis of the situation was made by the 
North Central Association at great expense with a view to deter- 
mining the qualitative measures which would more clearly de- 
fine the actual worth of an institution of higher learning. In re- 
gard to college libraries the results of the investigation are pub- 
lished in a book that appeared a year ago, The Library, by 
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Douglas Waples, University of Chicago Press, 1936. The book 
was discussed at the National Catholic Library Association con- 
vention at Louisville in April, 1937. 

“Catholic institutions had to a great extent kept aloof from 
the North Central Association because they doubted the value 
of the quantitative standards laid down by the Association. The 
Association itself has come to distrust its quantitative standards; 
in fact, has proceeded to find qualitative standards for measur- 
ing the worth of an institution. Along comes an effort on the 
part of Catholic colleges and universities to form their own ac- 
crediting agency, under the direction of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Catholic college librarians were look- 
ing forward to the new emphasis that would be laid by the 
Catholic accrediting agency on qualitative standards. What a 
disappointment when a reading of the questionnaire disclosed 
that the old quantitative standards used by secular agencies 
were copied item for item and sent to Catholic librarians to 
fill out. 

“We judge that there are three objective measures of the ef- 
fectiveness of a college library, namely, the holdings of the 
library, the finances of the library, and the use of the library. 
In regard to the first item, holdings or book stock, the question- 
naire received from the Accrediting Committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association merely asks how many 
volumes the library possesses. No effort is made to determine 
the quality of either the reference material in the library or the 
books circulated or the periodicals subscribed to. As to finances 
(more particularly salaries) the questionnaire would evidently 
like to see Catholic institutions run just like any highly endowed 
institution, even if it is plain that this cannot be the case, as 
Catholic institutions are often operated by members of a religious 
order with vows. As to the use of the library, the questionnaire 
assumes that counting the circulation of books is determining 
the amount of reading that students do. To try to make “circu- 
lation” stand for “reading” is nothing else than committing the 
fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, that is, ignoring the real issue. As 
was made plain at the last Catholic library convention by re- 
ports from different librarians, it is impossible to determine the 
amount of reading students do in a boarding school by counting 
the circulation of books in the library. If a new book that is 
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students may have read the book. Ce 
condemn such a good practice of reading in a 
Yet the circulation record in the library gives no evidence what- 
ever that the book was so widely read while withdrawn by one 
person. Evidently other efforts must be made to determine the 
extent of the reading habit among students in a boarding school. 
“Dr. Waples, on page 40 of his book, The Library, thinks that 
student reading is the fundamental measure of library excellence; 
also that measures for library finance and library holdings are 
important only to the extent that they enlarge or restrict the 
nature, amount, and distribution of student reading. Now that 
sounds like something in the way of a qualitative standard. 
Could such a standard be examined by filling out a questionnaire 
which touches only externals, which is all that questionnaires 
can do? Hardly. Some other contact must be made with the 
institution to be examined, probably a more personal contact; 
also an investigation into the type of students the institution 
produces and how the students graduated from an institution let 
their reading habits reach forth into practical life, Catholic 
Action, ete. After all, the objectives of colleges and universities 
are not identical in each case, not even of Catholic colleges and 
universities. And as Dr. Waples says on page 1 of his book, “The 
functions of the college library should be defined entirely by 
the educational program of the institution.’ How filling out the 
same questionnaire by all Catholic colleges can determine the 
excellence or deficiency of each specific library is beyond com- 
prehension, more particularly if such a questionnaire copies 
standards that have been declared sick by the doctor.” 


III 


So much for the statement on the library questionnaire, which 
contains some positive suggestions to fortify its criticisms. May 
I ask you to bear with me a while longer so that I may likewise 
enter upon a more positive approach? For the last thing I 
should want to do is to indulge in destructive criticism on the 
all-important question of Catholic or Christian education in our 
day. 
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If there is any one question in our list that has to do more 
specifically with faculty competence, it is that of “securing higher 
degrees” or of “doing research or writing.” “What, if any, pro- 
ductiveness (publications, etc.) is required of your groups?” we 
are asked. Yet, strictly speaking, what have publication and 
scholarship to do with teaching? My question is not meant to 
imply that “scholarship” has nothing to do, I am merely asking 
what its actual relation is to teaching. I recall a friend who is 
teaching English at one of our largest state universities. “And, 
oh boy,” one could say in student parlance, “does he know his 
stuff and can he teach! They hardly come better than he is.” 
Yet my friend is totally disgusted with having it dinned into his 
ears from above that he must publish and publish. He cares 
nothing for the fame of professorial authorship and he does love 
to teach and to teach inspiringly and therefore effectively. When 
I spoke to him last, he was seeking an opening in a small college 
where he will not be hounded by publication-demands and where 
he can devote his whole heart and soul to the teaching he loves 
to do and does so very well. 

Our questionnaire asks, incidentally, not about graduate study 
done by teachers but specifically about their “securing higher 
degrees.” Is it merely a personal quirk of mine that I have been 
fond of saying a person only begins to deserve-his degree (or not) 
after he has attained it? Do not many degreed persons show 
post factum that they never deserved a degree at all? This 
recalls a remark of another of my confreres. He is firmly con- 
vinced that faculty preparation is better done by having a man 
go out, say for four years of graduate study, and to have him 
master his own subject by selecting the courses he needs and at 
the same time be free to select a wide range of other courses for 
his general cultural background. He should likewise choose 
freely the best teachers in the country and be hampered by no 
residence requirements at any one institution. This would be 
instead of the present method of forcing such an one to a nar- 
rowly specialized field of study and research in one place and to 
spending many hours at what is frequently a wasteful make- 
believe of creative work disguised under the high-sounding title 
of a doctoral thesis. 

Certainly scholarship and mastery of subject are necessary for 
good teaching. But they are only a general conditio sine qua 
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non for it and nothing more. By tacit assumption and practical 
procedures we take them to be an index of competency at teach- 
ing. We end, in other words, where we should begin. No amount 
of scholarship is per se a guarantee of good teaching, and the 
question of faculty competency, far from being solved with the 
assurance of successful graduate study, only begins to have sense 
thereafter. Yet that is just where our questionnaires often ignore 
it. Moreover, is it necessary to stress the point in this group, 
or can it be taken for granted among us, that the going through 
so many credit-hours of graduate study, with the writing of a 
thesis according to accepted fashions, is not even a safe index 
of scholarship, just as our putting students through 120 semester 
credits and honor points is no safe index that they are really 
“students” at all? In this case the old adage of ab esse ad posse 
valet illatio holds, for no amount of theoretical speculation on 
the matter can gainsay the actual facts of experience. 

The question of faculty competency must necessarily go into 
the matter of personal interest and enthusiasm, initiative, and 
the like, on the part of faculty members. For our mechanized 
college procedures this means the further question of whether 
our colleges really give opportunity to teachers to express opin- 
ions, to give suggestions, and the like; or are the teachers treated 
as hired servants instead of intelligent cooperators? Are they 
made to feel that they must contribute also in a creative way 
to the entire educational life, not only to the teaching but also 
to the administrative policies? Or are they supposed to be seen 
only under supervising inspection and not heard except by their 
students? 

For Catholic education it is not enough that a faculty member 
can be called Catholic because he was baptized and practices his 
religion (even if only at certain stated times). There is the 
Catholic college teacher who suddenly woke up to the fact last 
summer that she had been teaching naturalism for ten years 
without knowing it! And I am reminded also of the large 
Catholic institution in which economics teachers were told not 
to make mention specifically of the principles of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno in their classes. The sage counsel was in this in- 
stance interpreted as arising out of a fear that certain good 
friends of the institution might take offense at such mention. 

In so far as we are definitely in the beginning of a Catholic 
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revival, many further questions present themselves for the proper 
gauging of faculty competency. What, for instance, is being 
done in the religion classes themselves and then in regard to the 
general religious atmosphere and life of the college? To what 
extent have the ideals of the liturgical movement and of the con- 
sequent Catholic Action permeated these classes and the entire 
college life? What is being done about the teaching of philosophy 
in our curriculums? What about the conscious development of 
a Catholic culture, a positive constructive effort embracing all 
the members of the faculty? To what extent are we trying to 
develop a common background of Catholic culture in the face of 
the modern paganism, a Christian synthesis shared in by every 
member of the faculty? To what extent are we trying to get 
this common Christian background to bear, as far as possible, 
upon all class and lecture discussions? What are we doing to 
develop a common faculty consciousness of the Christian answers 
to the vexing current problems? 

Are our efforts and outlook in the face, say, of Communism, 
forward-looking and creative, or merely defensive, so that we 
may even give the impression of supporting a status quo that is 
thoroughly un-Christian; e.g., modern “capitalism”? 

In a similar way the acute urgency of our times, centering in 
the alternative of a decline or a renaissance of Christian civili- 
zation, should permeate any library questionnaire. E.g., a list 
of the forty or fifty books acquired during the past year that are 
the most vital discussions of present day problems or situations 
in the light of a truly Christian culture would be most revealing. 
What is being done to spread consciousness and use of these 
books, not only among students, but also among faculty mem- 
bers? Do the faculty members have ample time for such general 
reading? How many books discussing present problems of civili- 
zation and philosophy of life from the non-Christian viewpoint 
are procured a year? If none, should not the college be struck 
off the N.C.E.A. list? 

The number of possible questions could be extended indefi- 
nitely. I should hesitate to do this for two reasons. One is the 
limitation of time and the desire to open the present session for 
discussion. But the other is the conviction that too detailed a 
list of questions opens up the greater possibility of mechanical 
regimentation from above, or also of blind conformity from be- 
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low. In either case there would be danger of the letter killing 
the spirit. And if there is any one thing we have ignored more 
than others in our education, it seems to me to be the very ob- 
vious but also all-important truth that education, both teaching 
and learning, is specifically a matter of the spirit. If we ignore 
that vital truth, then not only will the phrase “Christian Educa- 
tion” contain a superfluous qualifying adjective, but the very 
word education will cease to have human significance. 
Virew Micuet, 0.8.B. 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LADDER 
III. Higher Epucation 


We have advocated in the first articles of this series (Novem- 
ber and December) that American educators like European 
should recognize three levels in the educational system, namely, 
(1) primary or elementary, (2) secondary, and (3) higher edu- 
cation. This does not mean that there should be sharp breaks 
within the system marking off one level from the other. Just the 
contrary. The very business of school administrators is to bring 
it about that as each child enters the system his passage from 
the lower levels to the higher will be as continuous as possible. 
Here we must face the ever-present fact of individual differ- 
ences. This fact results in the situation that no two pupils are 
precisely at the same stage of growth and development when 
they pass from one level to another, or, for that matter, when 
they pass from one grade to another within any level of the sys- 
tem. Just as the kindergarten, where established, makes the 
transition from the home introducing the child to the larger 
group of the school, so, too, the college forms the transition from 
the secondary school where study commonly is carried on under 
the “constant tutorial presence of the teacher” (Morrison), to 
the level of higher education where self-dependent study is the 
characteristic activity. Here the student uses the teacher as he 
uses the library or laboratory (when he has need for them) in 
carrying forward his inquiries in his search for knowledge and 
the development of his abilities. The university proper, with its 
graduate, professional and technologica] schools beyond the 
liberal college (see Figure 2) is formal education at its highest. 
We will treat the subject of higher education under two heads: 
first, the liberal college, and second, the university proper, i.e., 
the graduate and professional schools. 


1. THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


Three times in the history of higher education in the United 
States the attempt was made in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury to establish and conduct a university on the European 
model, Johns Hopkins, Clark University and the Catholic Uni- 
versity. All three attempts failed and ended in the establish- 
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ment of an undergraduate college as part of the university or- 
ganization. The reason for this is not far to seek. In Europe 
the universities have always been fed by the great secondary 
schools—the German gymnasium, the French lycee, the Italian 
liceo, and the English public school. No such system of sec- 
ondary schools exists in this country. Rather, beginning in the 
last quarter of the last century the American high school has 
taken on two characteristics that make it cosmopolitan on the 
one hand (all the children of all the people), and comprehensive 
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on the other (varied curricula to meet the needs of the hetero- 
geneous student body it is endeavoring to serve). 

Hence, if the university proper, the professional schools and 
the research scholars in the graduate school are to receive any 
students who will carry on in their tradition, there must be a 
unit in the school system which will select these potential scholars 
from among high school graduates and give them training that 
will prepare them to enter the graduate and professional schools. 
This is one of the major functions the Liberal College has been 
carrying on in this country. The other major function (its pri- 
mary function) is training a goodly number of men and women 
with informed, cultured and disciplined minds from among whom 
the leaders in civic life will be found. There is general agree- 
ment that the American college has achieved notable success in 
the performance of neither of these functions, but it is in the 
second, that is, the training transitional from secondary educa- 
tion to higher education, of the potential scholars and profes- 
sional leaders, that its failure is most outstanding. 

When we look at the college from the point of view of this 
second major function, we see the meaning of the statement that 
the liberal college is the heart of the university. From the col- 
lege comes the very life blood of the university, that is, those 
better minds who will enter its graduate and professional schools 
and following their training in these schools (particularly the 
graduate schools) will carry on its work as university teachers 
and administrators. The recent history of the liberal college, 
however, reveals that its general purpose which may be stated— 
to preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition—is threat- 
ened with nullification. The great increase in enrollment since 
the war has meant that the selective quality of its student body 
has steadily declined. With this inrush of students there has 
gone on a diversification of the curriculum, to meet the variant 
needs of this unselected student body, that has worked havoc 
with the “intellectual tradition.” Here is a graphic description 
of what has happened: 

There came during the last century vast social changes, and 
these were mirrored in its higher education. . . . This new so- 
ciety, like the older one it had succeeded, was, as I have said, 
mirrored in a changed college. The curriculum was invaded by 
new studies, notably modern languages, history, and the social 
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sciences, which drew away the college from its old strict al- 
legiance to the classical tradition. Also, under pressure of demo- 
cratic demand, many higher institutions added whole new schools 
which not only competed with the liberal arts college but showed 
a strong tendency to exert a shaping influence on its curriculum. 
Courses of study multiplied, rising in number like a tidal wave, 
until in our own times the thing got badly out of hand, especially 
in our state institutions which, like public secondary schools, had 
to yield before educator-politicians and the pressure of ambitious 
special interests. 

Yet there was in all this no absolutely necessary engulfment 
of the liberal arts college in educational chaos. An adjustment 
to meet the new age was possible through curricular changes in- 
volving no abandonment of clear and definite aim and reason for 
existence, namely, provision of an intellectual discipline suited to 
men and women as rational and moral beings. It was entirely 
possible to move with the times, neither dropping old and per- 
manent values nor changing essential purposes. But, unfortu- 
nately, there was a general failure to effect positive reform toward 
this end, and the result was penetration of the college by those 
doctrines of individualism and laissez faire which were permeat- 
ing our whole society. The sign of their arrival was the now much- 
derided elective system, which, like liberalism in its early stages, 
seemed at first to make for a healthy freedom and progress, 
but ultimately worked to destroy unity, order, and purpose, and 
delivered over the college to aimless drifting. Each faculty 
department showed an increasing disposition to emphasize its 
own special importance at the expense of the curriculum as a 
whole, and, of course, to resist efforts at centralized reform and 
coordination; in which situation lay a strong tendency for studies 
to become over-specialized, unrelated one to another, and irrele- 
vant not only to life but to any rational end of college education. 
That has been, and is, the condition of the college which numer- 
ous experimenting reformers are attacking today. They want 
to overcome anarchy, irrelevance, and aimlessness, and to close 
the divorce between related disciplines by a new integral co- 
ordination and purpose. (Hoffman, R. J. S., “Education and the 
Attack on History,” The American Review; January, 1936, 
pp. 258-260.) 


As this development has gone on many colleges which in their 
foundation were definitely “liberal” have capitulated to the zeits- 
geist and become “servile” institutions, trading their birthright 
for vocationalism. Foerster, in The American State University 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1937), places the greatest 
blame for this on that institution subject, as it is, to what Hoff- 
man calls the “educator-politicians.” But few, if any, liberal 
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colleges have escaped entirely from inroads by the spirit of 
vocationalism. In fact, Foerster suggests that “the liberal col- 
lege has already been damaged beyond repair.” (p. 185). To the 
more optimistic, however, particularly to those aware of the 
rhythmic movement in human life and human institutions, the 
wave has reached its crest and recession is already in evidence. 
The widespread interest in the current discussion on “general 
education” precipitated by President Hutchins of Chicago Uni- 
versity is evidence of this. True enough, President Hutchins is 
advocating and Chicago is working toward a splitting of the 
four-year college in two, relegating the first two years to sec- 
ondary education and the last two to university education. But 
the school is one of the three great conservative human institu- 
tions along with the church and the state (government). Fur- 
ther, that unit in our educational system which we call the 
“college” is the only unit reaching back continuously throughout 
our whole history (Harvard founded in 1636), and there is little 
likelihood that it will disappear at this juncture. Its purpose is 
still one of the great concerns of man as a rational being, to pre- 
serve and propagate the intellectual tradition. Its devices may 
be in need of repair and adaptation to the present American 
scene, but its purpose is still supreme. Babbit, in Literature and 
the American College, quotes Paulsen, the great German educa- 
tor, as saying that early in the modern period, Germany came 
near developing an institution that would have been the German 
parallel to the American college, but unhappily this development 
never took place. The fact that the American college is the envy 
of our European neighbors should give us pause in taking too 
seriously attacks made upon it by vocationalists and anti- 
intellectualists and even out and out intellectualists, such as 
Hutchins. 

The first principle that must be operative, if the liberal college 
is to achieve its purposes, is that it serve a selected student body. 
High school graduation should be a definite stopping place for 
a large group of students as far as general education is concerned. 
For many of these vocational training may offer additional 
values from continued school experience, but from the point of 
view of intellectual development through academic study they 
have reached the saturation point. Public junior colleges and 
new units within the state universities, like the General College 
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of the University of Minnesota, may well offer two more years 
of continued training to the next higher group without prospects 
of becoming candidates for the bachelor’s degree. But the liberal 
college, whether independent or part of a university organization, 
should concern itself with a selected group of high school gradu- 
ates. Only such a group is capable of playing a part in the 
preservation and propagation of the intellectual tradition, the 
work of the liberal college. 


The Intellectual Tradition 


What is the content of this intellectual tradition? Since it is 
man’s creation, it must arise out of the nature of man. Looking 
at man we see that he is possessed of two powers intellectual in 
nature which have enabled him to build civilization. These are 
the power of thought and the power of expressing that thought 
that it may be shared with his fellow-man. The thought of man 
through the ages is contained in those great bodies of knowledge 
we call the “sciences,” each group dealing with one of the three 
worlds in which man lives, the physical world (the natural 
sciences), the spiritual world (the metaphysical sciences) and 
the human world (the humanistic sciences), now more commonly 
spoken of as the social sciences. Man’s thought is expressed 
through the arts. The arts also admit of a threefold classifi- 
cation, the linguistic, the fine arts and the practical arts. But 
the practical arts in the narrow meaning of the term are not part 
of the intellectual tradition and belong to vocational education 
rather than general education. Here, then, are the five bodies of 
knowledge that constitute what Butler calls the spiritual in- 
heritance of mankind: 

Those spiritual possessions may be variously classified, but 
they certainly are at least fivefold. The child is entitled to his 
scientific inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to his aesthetic 
inheritance, to his institutional inheritance, and to his religious 
inheritance. Without them all, he cannot become a truly edu- 
cated or a truly cultivated man. (Butler, The Meaning of Edu- 


cation, p. 25.) 

These determine the content of the curriculum on all levels 
of the educational ladder devoted to general education. In the 
liberal college, for the first time, they fall into the logical organi- 
zation now spoken of as the “academic groups,” each group the 
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repository of one of these great bodies of knowledge. (For the 
relationship between the two supreme human abilities and the 
spiritual inheritance see Figure 3.) 


Fie. 3—The Curriculum in General Education 


The Two Man’s Worlds’ The Arts The The 
Human and and Sciences Academic Social 
Abilities the Arts (Disciplines) Groups Inheritance 
1. Material 1. Natural 1. Mathematics 1. Scientific 
World Sciences Natural Sciences Inheritance 
IL. Precision) 
2. Human 2. Humanistic 2. History & Human- 2. Institutional 
Thought World Sciences istic Sciences Inheritance 
3. Spiritual 3. Theology and 3. Religious 
pirit etaphysi ogy igi 
World Sciences Philosophy Inheritance 
Unification) 
Il. 1. Fine Arts 4. Music and 4. Aesthetic 
: The Arts (Appreciation) Fine Arts Inheritance 
Expression 2. Language Arts 5. Language and 5. Literary 
through (Expression) Literature Inheritance 


With this logical organization as a basis, the ordinary require- 
ment within the college is for the student to take one or more 
courses in each group during the first two years, the function 
spoken of as “distribution.” But if the college is to form the 
transition from secondary education characterized by dependent 
study to higher education, the period of independent study, the 
responsibility here must be placed upon the student. The ordi- 
nary device for doing this is comprehensive examinations in all 
five fields at the end of the sophomore year, satisfactory per- 
formance on which is a condition for entering the upper biennium, 
the junior and senior years. Chicago University has adopted this 
procedure with the abolition of all class grades and course credits. 

Another device now being used to insure distribution is the 
survey course covering the highlights in these fields of knowl- 
edge. The advocates of this procedure seem to be working on 
the assumption that there are certain knowledges that the edu- 
cated person cannot be ignorant of. They put the emphasis on 
the amassing of information rather than on the intellectual 
disciplines which the student experiences in his pursuit of knowl- 
edge. What do we mean by these disciplines? In President 
Wriston’s words, a discipline is “the essential mode of thought 
in a field of study” (The Nature of a Liberal College, Lawrence 
College Press, p. 146). We might distinguish, therefore, as many 
disciplines as there are modes of thinking in any field of knowl- 
edge. In Figure 3, in the column headed, “The Arts and Sciences 
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(Disciplines) ,” we are suggesting five labels for the chief disci- 
plines characteristic of these five fields of knowledge, namely, 
Natural Sciences (Precision), Humanistic Sciences (Tolerance), 
Metaphysical Sciences (Unification), Fine Arts (Appreciation), 
and Language Arts (Expression). The question is, would a stu- 
dent receive greater value from pursuing a survey course in the 
natural sciences, for example, covering the physical and bio- 
logical sciences with some mathematics, than he would by de- 
voting his time to an intensive study of any one of them, e.g., 
mathematics, chemistry, or biology? Anyone who believes in 
the college experience as an intellectual enterprise sees at once 
that first-hand contact with scientific method in the laboratory 
will do more toward developing the discipline of precision charac- 
teristic of the natural sciences than a survey course could ever 
do, concerned as it must be with generalities without time to go 
into the details which make these generalities rational conclu- 
sions. It would seem administratively possible, however, to 
have general courses running through the year to which students 
could have access to fill up the lacunae in their general knowledge 
never provided for by sample courses either in high school or in 
college, e.g., in biology, astronomy, etc. 


The Function, Concentration 


What now of the last two years? Kelly and Anderson make 
this statement: “It is a period of specialization.” (“The Extent 
of the Divisional Development of the Curriculum,” Bulletin, 
Association of American Colleges, December, 1933, p. 419.) We 
protest against the use of this term to label the specifte function 
of these two years. “Specialization” is the specific function of 
the professional school, but not of the liberal college either in 
whole or in part. Rather, “concentration” is the term for the 
specific function of these two years. In Richardson’s words: 

At the heart of the suggested system is . . . an enlarged pro- 
vision for concentration which would constitute, more than it 
now does, the center of the college work. . . . The student should 
devote at least half his attention in the last two years to this 
field, and in the senior year it might profitably be more. ... We 
should reject the idea of building the provision for concentration 
by adding together separate courses, . . . [it] should be carefully 
planned as a coherent whole, . . . The student should be put 
upon his own resources more than he is now; he should be placed 
in the attitude of one who must master a wide field, the mate- 
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rial being before him, largely by his own initiative. . . . No pre- 
tentious spirit of research should invade the course; it is to be 
planned, not for the professional scholar, but for the intelligent 
man of the world. (Richardson, Leon B., A Study of the Liberal 
College, pp. 176-77.) 

If this ideal is realized in any college, we may well ask what 
contribution it makes in the education of the student that has 
never been made before. What new experience would this be for 
him which he has never had during the elementary school, the 
high school, or the first two years of college? It is refreshing 
to find an answer to this question in an educational classic of 
the seventeenth century, Locke’s essay, The Conduct of the 
Understanding. In Section 44, entitled “Bottoming,” Locke says: 


Another thing in the conduct of the understanding that is no 
less necessary [is] to accustom ourselves in any question pro- 
posed, to examine and find out upon what it bottoms. Most of 
the difficulties that come in our way, when well considered and 
traced, lead us to some proposition which, known to be true, 
clears the doubt and gives an easy solution to the question; 
whilst topical and superficial arguments, of which there is store 
to be found on both sides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious discourse, serve only to 
amuse the understanding, and entertain company, without com- 
ing to the bottom of the question, the only place of rest and 
stability for an inquisitive mind whose tendency is only to 
knowledge and “ 


This is the specific function of the provision for concentration, 
that the student may have the experience of “bottoming” one 
field of knowledge not with the purpose of producing the erudite 
scholar; rather, with the purpose of putting the student through 
a severe intellectual discipline in one field of knowledge 
with confidence that such an experience is the best possible 
preparation for thinking through to the bottom the many prob- 
lems with which life in a changing world must inevitably con- 
front him. Emerson, in his Conduct of Life, phrased the idea 
clearly in these words: “Concentration is the secret of strength 
ir all management of human affairs.” 

If the field of concentration is to be as broad as Richardson 
has suggested, three-fifths of the student’s time should be devoted 
to it. This means on a fifteen-hour program per semester that 
each semester nine of these hours will be devoted to study within 
the field which gives a total of thirty-six out of sixty hours for 
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the four semesters. But course requirements ¢ guaranty 

of integration within the field. Here, again, a co jensive ae 


examination, oral or written, or both, at the end of the senior — 
year, is the best device to stimulate the student to carry forward 
everything he has learned bearing upon his field of concentration 
and to use it to advantage in the final test. The preparation of 
these examinations is one of the major responsibilities of the 
academic groups responsible for the several fields of concentra- 
tion, which the college offers the student at the end of the sopho- 
more year. 

We are writing of the liberal college. Distribution, as one ot 
its functions, is primary in the lower biennium, but should be 
continued in the upper biennium by provision for the student 
to spend one-fifth of his time pursuing intellectual interests out- 
side of his field of concentration, that is, one course each semester 
with only a course examination at its completion. Concentration 
is primary in the upper biennium, but there is a third function 
which should dominate throughout the four-year period. The 
liberal college must teach how to live rather than how to make a 
living. It has often been pointed out that the tragic failures of 
life are failure of personalities, not failures in technical skill or 
professional knowledge. The liberal college must develop worthy 
personalities, and this means its students must develop philoso- 
phies of life which will make their living in the world a blessing 
to themselves and to their associates. Liberal colleges within 
state institutions will be limited here in terms of some social 
purpose, but such is not the case with the Catholic college. If 
this church affiliation means anything at all, it means that the 
college stands for a definite philosophy of life. Its chief endeavor 
then must be to communicate this philosophy of life to its stu- 
dents. It will realize that its chief instrumentalities for instilling 
this philosophy of life into its students will be worthy person- 
alities on its administrative and teaching staffs who in their own 
daily lives display this philosophy in action. It will not be 
unmindful of the fact that the religious impulses of youth are 
aroused and held only by active participation in a program of 
religious action and worship, both public and private. But as a 
college, it is an intellectual agency. The curriculum, therefore, 
must present the truths of religious faith to the mind, as well 
as the truths of philosophy which are to be built into the stu- 
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dents’ lives. Hence the requirement of formal religious instruc- 
tion during the first two years, followed by formal training in 
philosophy during the last two years (the fifth of the student’s 
time) is the reasonable procedure for the Catholic college. Again 
comprehensive examinations suggest themselves as the proper 
tests for the assimilation of this truth. But the purpose behind 
it all is, in one word, “unification.” This is the very raison 
@’étre of the Catholic college, to instill into its students a purpose 
in living, to give them a vantage point from which they will 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” And this third function, 
which we call “unification,” must be the dominating purpose of 
the Catholic college throughout the entire period of four years. 


Selection in the College 


We have stated above that the liberal college, if it is to play 
its part in the preservation and propagation of the intellectual 
traditions, must deal only with a selected student body as far as 
high school graduates are concerned. With the great increase in 
college enrollments, it is now evident that the selective principle 
must be operative within the college itself. Many “plans” are 
now in operation to make another selection within the college 
group from which will come the intellectual leaders of the future. 
On all sides we hear of “honors courses,” “tutorial systems,” 
“praeceptorial systems” and “independent study plans,” etc. 
Catholic colleges have been slow to introduce administrative 
devices of this type, making application of the selective principle 
on a& more rigorous basis. Yet such a procedure has always been 
characteristic of the Catholic tradition. “In my father’s house 
there are many mansions,” is just as true of the intellectual life 
as it is of the spiritual. Further, as President Hutchins reminded 
the Catholic group assembled at the meeting of the Midwest 
Catholic Colleges in Chicago last April, we are the only group 
in the country that can be said to have an educational tradition 
that is truly intellectual. Our tradition has been commonly 
spoken of as the classical tradition. The question is, what are 
we doing in our colleges today to preserve and propagate this 
tradition, subject as they are to the ever-present pressure of 
vocationalism dominant in the American scene. For our larger 
institutions at least, here is both an opportunity and an obli- 
gation. Let us suppose, for example, that one of our large 
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university colleges with an entering freshman class of a thousand 
students, selected those who had had three or four years of Latin 
in good high schools and invited them to follow a curriculum in 
the classical tradition for two years, emphasizing the classical 
languages and mathematics. Then in the last two years let these 
students take philosophy as their field of concentration, spending 
three-fifths of their time going through a course of philosophy 
that begins at the beginning, passes through the middle and 
comes out at the end giving a solid fundamental training in all 
eight departments. During the remaining two-fifths of their 
time they would be left free to devote themselves to the arts 
and sciences fundamental to the life calling they have planned. 
And let us suppose that the institution selected the very best of 
its staff to conduct this curriculum both as teachers and advisers 
to this highly selected group of students; wouldn’t we have every 
reason to believe that this institution would be on its way to 
have these graduates develop into intellectual leaders in what- 
ever life calling they devoted themselves to, the ministry, medi- 
cine, law, teaching, writing, or any other? Unless some such 
procedure is adopted by our stronger colleges, what hope have 
we of developing intellectual leaders to meet the problems this 
rapidly changing world is confronting us with? 


2. THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


When we pass from the college to a consideration of the 
university level proper, the graduate and professional schools, 
it is evident that not all is well with this unit of the educational 
ladder. Three books have appeared in the past decade, all of 
which are severe critiques of the American university. Flexner’s 
Universities, American, English and German (Oxford University 
Press, 1930), was such a severe indictment of university educa- 
tion as carried on in this country that the Journal of Higher 
Education devoted one whole issue to articles by university ad- 
ministrators and teachers attempting to answer the allegations 
of Flexner and to defend the procedures in vogue in our American 
institutions. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, aroused 
such a storm of protest that in the summer issue (1937) of The 
International Journal of Ethics six of the eight articles were 
devoted to Hutchins, both in attack and in defense. In the case 
of Foerster’s The American State University, the defense has not 
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yet had time to marshal its forces, but undoubtedly this book 
will not go unnoticed. No matter how sorry a spectacle the 
higher learning in America today presents, it has many pro- 
tagonists and, of course, it is just here that the tragedy of the 
situation is most evident. 

What is the purpose of university education? Flexner’s state- 
ment of this purpose is excellent: 


Whatever allowances we might make for national tradition or 
temperament, we should see to it somehow that in appropriate 
ways scholars and scientists would be conscious of four major 
concerns: the conservation of knowledge and ideas; the interpre- 
tation of knowledge and ideas; the search for truth; the training 
of students who will practice and “carry on.” I say, to repeat, 
“the major concerns” of scholar and scientist. Of course, educa- 
tion has other and important concerns. But I wish to make it 
plain at the outset that the university is only one of many educa- 
tional enterprises. It has, in the general educational scheme, 
certain specific functions. Other agencies discharge or should 
discharge other functions. (Jbid., pp. 6-7.) 


Inherent in the achievement of these purposes is the training of 
scholars as research workers and as specialists in the professional 
fields, of medicine, ministry and law. Difference of opinion arises 
as soon as we include among the professions what Hutchins calls 
the “pseudo-professions” : 


From the university standpoint, at least, a professional dis- 
cipline to be a professional discipline must have intellectual con- 
tent, and have it in its own right. All there is to journalism can 
be learned through a good education and newspaper work. All 
there is to teaching can be learned through a good education and 
being a teacher. All there is to public administration can be 
discovered by getting a good education and being a public serv- 
ant. As Aristotle said in the Politics, “The same education and 
the same habits will be found to make a good man and a good 
statesman and king.” If the universities can revert to a condi- 
tion where the number of professional schools and courses is 
limited to those that have intellectual content in their own right, 
they will have gone some distance toward disposing of the 


‘dilemma of professionalism. (Hutchins, The Higher Learning 


in America, p. 56.) 

This insistence on intellectual content is in the tradition of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas so admirably stated by Newman. The 
university is an intellectual agency. As such its specific concern 
is the development of the intellectual virtues. As Newman says, 
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we are speaking here of the university in its “idea,” not as an 
instrument used by the Church to help the Church achieve its 
own function. In this conception the one concern of the univer- 
sity is the development of the intellectual virtues within its 
students. What are the intellectual virtues? The classification 
of Aristotle was adapted by St. Thomas and has never been 
improved upon. They fall into two groups: the speculative and 
the practical. The speculative are three: (1) science, “the ability 
to demonstrate universal and necessary truths and arrive at new 
and certain conclusions in the various branches of investigation” ; 
(2) understanding, “the power to grasp certain fundamental self- 
evident truths both theoretical and practical, for example: no 
effect without a cause; ... the greater this power of under- 
standing, the wider the range of self-evident principles.” (3) 
wisdom, “the power to put things together and coordinate the 
data of science and understanding so as to attain to the ultimate 
explanation of all things and see everything in human life in 
relation to our last end.” (Moore, Principles of Ethics, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1935, p. 54.) 

The two virtues of the practical intellect are (1) art and (2) 
prudence. They are distinguished by the “expressive Latin 
phrases: recta ratio factibilium and recta ordo agibilium. In 
plain English we would say that art is knowing how to do a 
thing, prudence knowing what to do.” (Ibid, pp. 54-5.) 

In contrast with these are the moral virtues, commonly called 
the cardinal virtues, (1) prudence, (2) justice, (3) temperance, 
and (4) fortitude. Thus prudence is both an intellectual as well 
as a moral virtue. It well illustrates the difference between the 
two classifications. Prudence as an intellectual virtue means 
knowing what to do under such and such circumstances. Pru- 
dence as a moral virtue means doing it. Once this distinction is 
clearly grasped we see the meaning of the statement that the 
university as such is not concerned with the moral virtues. The 
teaching situations within a university, the class room, the lec- 
ture hall, the library and laboratory, offer little if any oppor- 
tunity for practice of the moral virtues. Yet virtue is a habit 
and as such it develops only through voluntary practice. The 
opportunities for practice which the university situations afford 
are those resulting in intellectual habits, that is, the intellectual 
virtues. This brings out the meaning of the statement, “Char- 
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acter is caught; it cannot be taught.” The power of inspiring 
example and the activities outside the class room, the lecture 
hall, etc., are those which result in the development of the moral 
virtues. 

This distinction between the intellectual and the moral vir- 
tues is valuable to delimit the specific function of the university, 
but it does not solve all the problems of its present situation. 
The professions are both arts and sciences. Art as an intellec- 
tual virtue means “knowing how to do a thing.” What things? 
Only those things the doing of which involves intellectual insight 
into the situation. Thus the surgeon does not know how to 
perform a delicate operation unless he has an intimate knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of the organs concerned. Here 
is intellectual content, and this is the test which determines 
that teaching the sciences of anatomy and physiology have 
a proper place in a university medical school. But cannot the 
same be said for administration in the fields of business, educa- 
tion, etc.? Here is Hutchins’ answer to those claiming that 
these callings are among the professions and therefore have a 
proper place in the university: 

If, for example, . . . (the teacher) seems likely to be a school 
administrator, and if a school administrator should know the 
number of janitors per cubic foot that school buildings require, 
and if a school administrator should not be trusted with a school 


unless he has this knowledge, then this knowledge should be 
gained in a technical institute. (Ibid., p. 115.) 


This setting up of technical institutes outside the university giv- 
ing training in those callings without intellectual content, is 
Hutchins’ recommendation for saving it from the inroads of 
vocationalism, one of its besetting sins today. (For place of 
Technical Institutes in the Educational Ladder see Figure 2.) 

The chief weakness of the American university in Hutchins’ 
analysis, however, is the confusion and chaos resulting from the 
excessive departmentalization of knowledge. 


The modern university may be compared with an encyclo- 
pedia. The encyclopedia contains many truths. It may consist 
of nothing else. But its unity can be found only in its alpha- 
betical arrangement. The university is in much the same case. 
It has departments running from art to zoology; but neither the 
students nor the professors know what is the relation of one de- 
partmental truth to another, or what the relation of depart- 
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mental truths to those in the domain of another department may 
be. Ibid., p. 95.) 


The medieval university had a principle of unity, namely, the- 
ology. Among the Greeks metaphysics was the ordering disci- 
pline. “Without theology or metaphysics,” according to Hut- 
chins, “a university cannot exist” (ibid., p. 99). Since in the 
modern world it is futile to seek unification through theology, 
recourse must be had to metaphysics. How would metaphysics 
act as an ordering principle? 


It is in the light of metaphysics that the social sciences, deal- 
ing with man and man, and the physical sciences dealing with 
man and nature, take shape and illuminate one another. In 
metaphysics we are seeking the causes of the things that are. 
It is the highest science, the first science, and as first, universal. 
It considers being as being, both what it is and the attributes 
which belong to it as being. 

The aim of higher education is wisdom. Wisdom is knowledge 
of principles and causes. Metaphysics deals with the highest 
principles and causes. Therefore metaphysics is the highest 
wisdom. (Ibid., pp. 97-8.) 


Along with the metaphysical sciences Hutchins gives a place in 
the university to the natural sciences and the social sciences. 
The departmental system and the professional schools as such 
would disappear: 


Education for the learned professions would be conducted in 
the three faculties of metaphysics, social science, and natural 
science, with prospective clergymen graduating under the faculty 
of metaphysics, lawyers under that of social science, and doctors 
and engineers under that of natural science. Studying under the 
faculty of metaphysics we should expect to find prospective 
philosophers, too; under that of the social sciences future admin- 
istrators, judges, legislators, statesmen, and men of affairs; and 
under that of natural science those destined for a life of scientific 
investigation. Those professional schools which have no intel- 
lectual content in their own right would disappear altogether, 
except as their activities might be thought worthy of preserva- 
tion in research or technical institutes. (Ibid., pp. 111-2.) 


In the light of the fivefold analysis of the curriculum which we 
have presented (see Figure 3), what are we to think of this 
analysis which is threefold? There is no inherent conflict be- 
tween them, as this statement by Hutchins makes plain: 


I have used the word metaphysics to include not only the study 
of first principles, but also all that follows from it, about the 
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principles of change in the physical world, which is the philos- 
ophy of nature, and about the analysis of man and his produc- 
tions in the fine arts including literature. (Jbid., p. 107.) 

Thus the study of literature and the fine arts finds a place in 
the reorganized university, but under the faculty of metaphysics. 


A Catholic University 


After a period in which the natural sciences have held sway 
over the life of man with exaggerated importance, and a period 
in which the techniques of natural science have been carried over 
without modification into the field of the social sciences, it is 
certainly refreshing for the Catholic to find the philosophical 
and theological sciences receive recognition as ordering princi- 
ples. A Catholic university by its very name places theology at 
the center of its whole intellectual system. But any theology 
worthy of the name must have a metaphysical basis. In the 
outline which we have sketched here, however, the principle of 
unity is found within the Liberal College as the heart of the uni- 
versity. We do not need to destroy what we now have in order 
to build a rational scheme for the intellectual life. As we have 
outlined the work of the college, all its students would study 
theology during their first two years, and some would continue 
that study during the last two years. All would study the meta- 
physical sciences during their last two years, and some would 
continue that study on the graduate level. With both sciences 
as a foundation, the student is prepared by theology to see life 
steadily and to live it steadfastly; and by his study of philosophy 
he is prepared to see it whole. With students so trained on the 
undergraduate level the university proper is prepared to play its 
role in the “conservation and interpretation of knowledge and 
the search for truth.” 

Nevertheless, this analysis by Hutchins presents a real chal- 
lenge to Catholic educational institutions. With a principle of 
order at hand, have our institutions measured up to the oppor- 
tunity which is presented to them? Have our institutions re- 
sisted the inroads of vocationalism and anti-intellectualism so 
dominant in the American scene? Anyone familiar with Amer- 
ican Catholic institutions of higher education cannot find re- 
assuring answers to these questions. Here, then, is both an op- 
portunity and an obligation. 

W. F. CunnincuaM, C.S.C. 


“CONTACT” IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


A specially significant and vital thing in the vastly important 
business of teaching is that almost indefinable quality called 
“contact” with a class in and out of the classroom. Work in the 
Catholic high school, stripped of the paraphernalia of form and 
method, simply and basically comes down to teaching the adoles- 
cent to manage in a Catholic way his or her life now and in years 
to come. There is no question that the purpose of the Catholic 
high school is not a little offset if it fails to train youth for 
Catholic living. The human means used by Providence for so 
noble an end must be a teacher not only endowed with a living 
message but one gifted with a way of teaching that will inspire 
and bear fruit in after years. The teacher is out of place if he 
is not informed in the subject taught and in Catholic doctrine. 
He is like a treasure hidden in a tomb if he cannot impart his 
message in an attractive and interesting way. On the other hand, 
if his interest is confined to the classroom only, he is doing little 
more than influencing a single phase of the student’s life. Extra- 
curricular activities and even life after school hours cannot be 
ignored in an adolescent. The teacher with a vital message 
realizes that the heart and soul of Catholic teaching and the aim 
of all instructions is to produce other Thomas Mores and Bellar- 
mines, other women of the Gospel, other Ozanams, other Vincent 
de Pauls and Xaviers and other Angela Mericis. The master 
interested in the after-school life of students wins greater respect 
of students because he informally fosters what has been already 
taught and many times adds joy and hope to what might other- 
wise be a sorry existence. 

Let me venture haltingly on the art of contact in and out of 
the classroom and try to appraise two general characteristics in 
the teacher. If we group teachers into the class of the “quick” 
and of the “dead,” we shall more easily see where this skill in 
adapting ourselves and our talents to the end of Christian teach- 
ing can best be attained. 

The helpless and anemic manner of an otherwise capable 
master, if it does not describe the “dead” type of teacher, tells 
surely of one approaching that condition. A lack of interest and 
zeal towards students of high school age after school hours is of 
the same character. But the “quick” sort of teacher makes blue 
Mondays bright and actual rainy days pleasant. If he en- 
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courages and even plans games and outings, he supplies material 
for a healthy joy of living. Though a real artist, the “quick” 
teacher makes use of every bit of artless ingenuity to create the 
contrary atmosphere to inertia and deadness by stimulating in- 
terest and radiating cheerfulness. The hours spent in the class- 
room are thus happily memorable, and the school, instead of 
being a place of drudgery for the teacher and of detention for 
the student, is in reality a happy home. A good teacher exerts 
the same saving interest outside of the classroom, and even 
beyond the school building. There can never be an approach to 
the heart of a student if the classroom and everything connected 
with school life become an unsufferable burden and cloud later 
life with unpleasant if not sour memories. “Contact’’—that ease 
of approach to the heart of the student—will soon develop with 
the “quick” type of teacher. 

The home idea is a strong lead to student and teacher contact. 
Home and classroom teaching are of course natural to Catholic 
education and to all true education because the teacher holds, 
after all, a vicarious job; he engages in a labor of love which the 
Church undertakes in its own name and in the name of Catholic 
parents. Catholic school authorities and teachers hold them- 
selves to the labor of fostering the same aim that precious par- 
ental love labors to foster and which is born of Christian sacri- 
fice. It is the same aim and motive for which consecrated lives 
spend themselves, determined as they are ultimately to reach the 
same goal that good Christian parents aim to reach—the en- 
lightenment and development of the human mind and the sancti- 
fication of the human heart. The best classroom ever known was 
also the best home ever known—Nazareth. 

Now our teaching cannot be called the replica of a good Chris- 
tian home, and the process is therefore not Christian education 
if it fail to be a strong aid to the home training given by good 
parents. Teachers may have attained paper credits and they 
may have reached pretty peaks of meaningless standards, but 
they are not true Christian teachers if school life has not at least 
some of the qualities of a good home. All those traits that fail 
to inspire, that are remembered as showing lack of self-mastery 
and self-discipline, can be pinned on the “dead” teacher. In one 
word, teaching is a failure in the hands of the “dead” and a 
success when done by the much-desired “quick” master of all- 
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around formation of growing youth—in or out of the classroom. 

Facing the problem from another angle, the “dead” teacher for 
one thing generally ignores the individual and adores the subject 
matter, whereas high respect of the person as the principal factor 
in teaching and due reverence instead of adoration of the matter 
taught as an apt means to personality building and character 
development would be far more correct and happily effective of 
good. What wonderful classroom ornaments the little gods called 
marks for their own sake often make! No one wants to under- 
rate the principle of cipher sanction of ability and work done. 
It is, however, well to forget marks betimes and teach the subject 
by friendly discussion and conversation; and well, also, frequently 
to drop the rule and rote way of teaching and to mingle with 
students without overwearing the professorial manner and gown. 

The “quick” teacher may, for example, feel unwell some morn- 
ing or may be terribly annoyed by any of the daily trials that 
face him from twenty, thirty, or forty different human angles in 
the young persons before him. But he is above frowns and wears 
the serenity of a clear dawn with sunshine ahead and thus radi- 
ates happiness and encouragement in the four corners of the 
classroom. Such a master is not teaching a class but is the teacher, 
philosopher and friend of each individual. For him the business 
of teaching is not so much a class and group problem but the 
individual training of thirty or forty human minds and wills. 
Have we not as Catholics gone far, too far indeed, from the ex- 
cellent, very effective, minus the old glaring faults, of the tradi- 
tional Catholic method of teaching and running schools? Sys- 
tems, too, can be “dead.” 

One of these days men and women will realize that with all the 
equipment and palatial building set-up, and much of it is far 
overdone, and with the nobility of sacrifice and self-control prac- 
tically given up, education will have to go back five or six cen- 
turies to learn of the life and ways of a medieval master, 
Vittorino Da Feltre, a prince of teachers. This master from the 
Venetian Alps had not only laid the foundations for character 
in himself by manly devotion and virtue and a capacity for en- 
durance and perseverance. He did more. Lover of exercise and 
recreation, Da Feltre believed in educating a sound mind in a 
sound body, and soul and body for Heaven through truly Catholic 
channels. Because of his principles, model Catholic life and 
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broad and efficient methods of teaching this master workman 
became as distinguished a schoolmaster as Dante was the re- 
nowned Christian minstrel of the Theology of Aquinas. Da 
Feltre, too, threw holiday interest in those whose life and charac- 
ter he tried to mould. A great educator has said that a student 
whose education stops in the classroom is only half educated, 
and it may be said that a teacher who shuts out his interest in 
his youthful charges at the end of his school period is, in a sense, 
only a half teacher. Students will soon revere the teacher who 
looks to a high percentage of class spirit concerning any school 
activity. They will take special pride in their efforts to rate 
highly in enrollment and efficiency in school organization when 
they see the wise leadership and interest of their master. A 
happy complement, however, if not the necessary asset of class 
and school spirit, is the more or less frequent class and school 
outing. Experience will show that modern American youth of 
high school age is blissfully freer, more buoyant, respectful and 
responsive to the friendship, authority and sportsmanship of a 
master who takes an interest in him than the youth of a 
generation ago. He is open-hearted and eager, appreciative and 
generous. He is capable of real sacrifice and will manifest this 
in practice if put in the atmosphere of it. 

Catholic education seeks to quicken the higher and nobler 
faculties of man. There is no true asceticism that looks upon 
mortification merely as such as an end in Christian life. It is a 
means to an end. The truth of dying to self is a very live affair 
in Catholic asceticism. Quickening of the higher, more buoyant 
element in man, harmoniously tuning holiday camp life to whole- 
some piety after the fashion of the boy knight and Christlike 
youth, Stanislas of Kostka, is a very high and contagious sort of 
asceticism and spirituality. There are other limpy and one-sided 
sorts of asceticism that are not Catholic and lend nothing to the 
splendor and nobility of Catholic education. There is plenty of 
room for the quick and quickening life of Catholic influence under 
sunshine and in the open as well as in the sanctuary of true learn- 
ing, the Catholic high school classroom. As we talk about the 
“quick” and the “dead” in teaching we really ought to foster 
the quick assiduously and simply discourage or at least pray 


for the dead. 
Gasrret A. Zena, S.J. 


STUDENT COOPERATIVES 


In the last few years the consumer’s cooperative movement fre- 
quently captured the spotlight of publicity. In 1936, at least 
twelve books appeared on the subject. One of these, Marquis 
W. Childs’ Sweden: the Middle Way, not only became a best 
seller but came to the attention of President Roosevelt. Soon 
a commission, often in the news, went abroad to report on the 
cooperative movement in Europe. Secular and Catholic maga- 
zines began to carry articles on cooperatives. Fortune for 
March, 1937, explained that in 1936 two million American fam- 
ilies did $500,000,000 worth of cooperative business, 18 per cent 
more than in 1936, with the trend getting ever stronger. In 
Catholic magazines appeared such titles as “Christians, Cooper- 
ate” (Richard L. G. Deverall, Preservation of the Faith, Feb- 
ruary, 1937), “Try the Cooperatives as a Democratic Solution— 
Through them you sell your goods to yourself” (Lawrence Lucey, 
America, April 17, 1937), and in a pamphlet (Communism and 
the Catholic Answer) Father LaFarge goes so far as to call it 
the Catholic answer to Communism. 

More striking still, if we agree that teachers are generally 
conservative and aloof towards economic innovations, is the fact 
that several pedagogical magazines recently carried articles ex- 
plaining and favoring the cooperative movement. An article in 
School and Society (April 24, 1937, p. 577) deplores that “Teach- 
ers lack intelligent knowledge about the realities of this social 
movement” and that teachers colleges and normal schools con- 
spicuously lack student cooperatives. Both the N. E. A. Journal 
(January, 1937, p. 24) and the Carnoric EpucationaL Review 
(June, 1937) extol among other things the social and ethical 
values of cooperatives and cite the Catholic Bishops of America 
as supporting the movement. The N. E. A. Journal quotes from 
the Bishops’ program as follows: 

When the working classes have learned to make the sacrifices 
and to exercise the patience required by the ownership and 
operation of cooperative stores, they will be equipped to under- 
take a great variety of tasks and projects which benefit the 
community immediately and all constituent members ultimately. 
And the Reverend Charles B. Aziere, in the Carnortic Epuca- 
TIONAL Review (June, 1937, p. 321), after likening the coopera- 
tion in economics to the socialized recitation of the mass in 
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religion, states that “Catholic schools no longer can ignore the 
Cooperative Movement.” 

As a matter of fact the colleges of the country, especially the 
non-Catholic colleges, have in the last few years seen a lively 
development in instruction on cooperatives and more significantly 
in the establishment of cooperatives by the students. 

According to a recent survey by the Cooperative League of 
the United States, based on 135 replies received to questionnaires 
sent to heads of economics and sociology departments, 131 col- 
leges now have courses in which the cooperative movement is 
discussed and 18 colleges now have special courses wholly de- 
voted to the subject. Comparison with a survey made only two 
years earlier emphasizes the rapid growth of interest. In 1934 
only twenty-four of one hundred and one colleges answering the 
questionnaire conducted courses in which consumers cooperation 
was discussed and apparently not one gave a special course in it. 
Of the eighteen colleges that now offer special courses in co- 
operation, seven—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kansas, Connecticut 
State, Louisiana State, Antioch, and St. Vincents—include spe- 
cial courses on the organization and the management of co- 
operatives. According to the survey, St. Vincents is the only 
Catholic College in the United States that up to date gives a 
special course in cooperation. In Canada, however, St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish since 1931 has uplifted a whole 
community by its academic and practical sponsorship of the 
movement. Since of the cooperative idea one can say that “but 
to know it is to love it,” it is so clearly sound and sensible, it 
would appear that instruction in it will greatly promote this 
“Catholic answer to Communism.” 

Much more interesting, however, than this increase in courses 
is the establishment of cooperatives by the students themselves. 
In the last few years statistics on the number of campus co- 
operatives are changing so rapidly with upward revisions that 
merely to write is to be wrong. In Indianapolis, December 31, 
1935, representatives of college cooperatives in eleven states or- 
ganized the National Committee on Student Cooperation to speed 
the development of eating clubs, bookstores, dormitories, gas 
stations, and cleaning-pressing plants. On October 10, 1936, at 
the convention of the Cooperative League of the United States 
in Columbus, Ohio, one resolution, commending this national 
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student committee, announced that there were already coopera- 
tives in over a hundred colleges. In the issue of May, 1936, 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau News, the chairman of the National 
Student Committee, Wm. H. Moore, entitles an article “Co- 
ops on 138 Campuses for 32,000 Students.” The latest figures 
given out in March, 1937, by the Cooperative League list cooper- 
atives on 159 campuses, enrolling 73,232 students, and doing an 
annual business of close to $3,000,000.00. These figures leave 
no doubt that campus cooperatives are growing rapidly. 

Their growth seems not the least attributable to any urging 
upon the students from above. Rather do most of them seem 
to be spontaneous inventions of the depression, a determina- 
tion on the part of students with depressed home allowances to 
make up the difference by superior buying. It is said that but 
for the savings effected through these “co-ops,” hundreds of stu- 
dents would have been forced to suspend their education. Stu- 
dents and other sponsors of cooperatives give as another cause 
the desire of students to do things for themselves, to do them 
democratically—as they should be done. 

The savings, as well as the variety, of these co-ops appears 


from a table presented by Wm. H. Moore in the Ohio Farm 
Bureau News, May, 1936. He lists as follows: 


21 ae 23,149 members; $1,874,300 business; saving 
0. 
18 p< 1,175 members; $184,400 business; saving 40%. 
48 dormitories; 2,413 members; $285,000 business; saving 40%. 
2 cleaning & pressing; 2,000 members; $15,000 business; sav- 
ing 50-65%. 
4 10408 pools; 1,760 members; $288,000 business; saving 
-2U7o. 

45 — 1,780 members; $110,600 business; saving 
These cooperatives, therefore, depending on the commodity, save 
students from 10 to 50 per cent. Any system which can do that 
seems likely to prosper, and certainly deserves consideration. 

Bookstore cooperatives are old; the others are inventions of 
the last few years. As stated in Fortune (March, 1937, p. 140), 
“On the U. 8S. campus the Co-op bookstore is a venerable in- 
stitution. Recently, at Ohio State and elsewhere, students have 
adapted the idea to cooperative dormitories and eating clubs.” 

As the above table shows, the more recent adaptations are far 
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more profitable than the bookstores. The latter, along with 
other difficulties to be noted, deal in a commodity—largely new 
books—which publishers have systematically restricted to a 20 
per cent dealers’ profit. Hence, if, after overhead charges, the 
co-op saves 10 per cent, it is doing remarkably well. In general 
the more justly and uniformly the dealer’s profit in any com- 
modity is regulated the less saving is there for a cooperative. 

In the matter of room and board, however, where there is no 
regulation, where prices can range from five dollars a week to 
twenty-five, the theoretical ground for saving is much larger. 
And what is still more important, here much of the cost goes to 
service—to waiters, cooks, and caretakers. Precisely this cost, 
proceeding on the good democratic principle that God helps them 
that help themselves and that sweeping is not too lowly even for 
tomorrow’s banker, the dormitory and eating co-ops reduce or 
eliminate. In 1933 twenty-seven students of the University of 
Washington each put up ten dollars apiece with which to lease 
a house and buy supplies. Then they divided up amongst 
themselves all the household chores except cooking and so each 
had his board and room for twenty dollars a month. Most of 
us, of an older day, who had no such co-ops, were lucky to get 
our room for that amount. Now the small group of twenty- 
seven has grown to three hundred and twenty and the number 
of co-op boarding houses to eight. 

Similarly at the University of California fourteen undergrad- 
uates in February, 1933, started a similar project. Now the Cal- 
ifornia association has three cooperative halls; one, Barrington 
Hall, is the largest apartment house in Berkeley. Here each 
member contributes about four hours of work a week and in 
return gets his room and board for $17.50 a month. If the 
world’s greatest teacher worked his way to manhood carpenter- 
ing, then a little sweeping and dishwashing should help these 
future professors and bankers to feel the Sermon of the Mount 
when they see the poor—who wash dishes and run elevators all 
their lives for fifteen dollars a week! Nor do these young Cali- 
fornians fail to realize the implications of their self-help co- 
operative project, for one of their papers editorially calls it “an 
attempt to organize a group of people on a truly democratic 
basis—more truly democratic than the government under which 
we live.” A similar co-op at the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
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chanical College helps students get their board and room for 
even less—eight to ten dollars a month. Doing a joint business 
of $2,000 a week, 533 students save themselves $80,000 a year. 

Self-work cooperative dining halls, too, have in the last few 
years seen a great and profitable development. At the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which has some of the largest cooperative 
dining clubs in the country, the members do the work and sup- 
ply themselves with meals for about two dollars a week. The 
“Three Squares Club” (three square meals a day) at Madison 
has been called “an attempt to place the teachings of Jesus in 
practical operation to meet some of the pressing needs of young 
people.” 

A new cooperative restaurant at the University of Illinois of- 
fers an interesting side comment. Started last year by Jewish 
and gentile students, it does not tolerate, in harmony with the 
spirit of the cooperative movement throughout the world, set- 
ting up race as a bar to membership. Consequently, for the 
first time, negro students, who had been barred from campus or 
near-campus eating places, may patronize a restaurant close to 
their lecture halls. 

To an observer it would seem that cooperative boarding and 
dining clubs would deserve the largest development. The self- 
work feature is not only most highly desirable socially, but it 
likewise permits of savings so substantial that no student of the 
middle and poorer classes can afford to disregard them. They 
have likewise one technical advantage over the bookstore type 
—since everybody’s board and room is the same per month, an 
elaborate system of bookkeeping for year-end rebates is not nec- 
essary. Nor are clumsy, expensive, and carry-over inventories 
and much liquid capital needed. 

Another type of cooperative apparently finding favor is 
clothes servicing. The cleaning and pressing co-op of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, is a good example. In 1934, two thou- 
sand of twenty-five hundred undergraduates were enrolled in it 
and did $15,000 worth of business, an amount much increased in 
1935. This co-op has its own truck, a manager, two clerks, and 
six cleaning and pressing experts. It pays higher than code 
wages, yet charges only 40 cents for cleaning and pressing a suit 
against the commercial charge of 75 cents, and only 15 cents 
for pressing. This cooperative started on a capital of $760 raised 
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by membership fees of one dollar from the charter members. 
Now it has added the selling of clothes to its business. When 
it started to do so, a merchant advertised that he would run the 
co-op out of business if it cost him $100,000. The reverse hap- 
pened. In general, however, the present writer feels that enter- 
ing the business of selling clothes is not to be recommended to 
young or small student cooperatives. Unless it be for standard- 
ized items like hoods and gowns, there is immediately the need 
of expensive inventories and the ever-present danger of sudden 
changes of style. 

The cooperative bookstore, dealing in textbooks—old and new 
—stationary, magazines, often sports goods, is of course almost 
classic in its antiquity, the oldest and richest, that of Harvard, 
having been founded as early as 1882. But it is by no means 
outmoded. Mr. Moore, the chairman of the National Student 
Committee, in his pamphlet “Campus Co-ops: A Guidebook to 
the Formation of College Cooperatives” (5757 University Ave., 
Chicago, ten cents), describes the founding of one in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in October, 1935. Fourteen stu- 
dents each contributed a dollar, chose a manager, and ordered 
him to get books from the publishers at the regular trade dis- 
count. Each member paid the full retailer’s price, but at the 
end of the year the profits amounting to 15 per cent were re- 
turned as rebate. Membership doubled, a room was rented, 
and rebates still amounted to 13 per cent. Membership again 
doubled, the manager was paid a good wage scale, and the co-op 
continues to save 10 per cent. 

Perhaps a bookstore of this kind, if kept on a small scale and 
if it does not interfere with any regular college-controlled store, 
is the simplest to try an an experiment in cooperation. And as 
such, since it trains future leaders in this Christian economic 
device, it is highly worth while, independent of the savings. As 
soon, however, as a cooperative bookstore attains a large mem- 
bership and requires expensive inventories unsuspected difficul- 
ties seem to appear and tend to leave it a cooperative chiefly as 
to rebates only, little as to control or student participation. 

A brief discussion of the Harvard Cooperative Society, which 
has the third largest store in Cambridge and in 1936 did nearly 
a million dollars worth of business, might best illustrate how a 
large campus book cooperative can best be managed. Started in 
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February, 1882, to fight the monopoly prices in Cambridge, it at 
first dealt only in second-hand books and furniture. The first 
year it paid a manager $650 and did a business of $4,000. In 
1888 it declared its first dividend—to each according to the 
amount he had purchased, not according to the number of 
shares he held. This basic cooperative principle—that the pur- 
chaser, not the stockholder, gets the profit—is still of course in 
operation. Membership grew. In 1903 it had 42 employees, 
3,000 members, and handled nearly everything needed by stu- 
dents. But, while many students as members bought there and 
shared in the profits, few came to meetings or shared the worry 
of management. Therefore in 1903 it became “something very 
like a close corporation,” to be described in a minute. It con- 
tinued to expand. In 1925 it acquired one of the three largest 
stores in Cambridge, did $943,399 of business, declared $59,258, 
or 10 per cent, for cash purchases, in rebates. In 1929-1930 it 
did $1,991,600 of business, declared $96,100, or 10 per cent, for 
cash purchases and 8 per cent for credit purchases, in rebates. 
After 1931 there was some falling off. In 1934-1935 there were 
10,631 members, $946,187 of business, and $56,000, or 9 per cent, 
in rebates. The 1936 sales are at least 10 per cent ahead of 1935. 
Surely this is an enviable record of business success—a continuous 
expansion of capital and plant and an unbroken fifty-year record 
of rebate dividends, usually of 10 per cent, to purchasers. 

But, though the students have enjoyed the savings of this co- 
operative, they have had little share in its management. Since 
1903 the store is dual in its organization. On the one hand 
capital stock is vested in ten stockholders, of whom the first ten 
were elected by the members, but who since perpetuate them- 
selves. They constitute the corporation of the Harvard book- 
store. They get interest on their money but no profit dividends. 
Though they may not hold office themselves, they annually 
nominate the board of directors according to this scheme: the 
officers as they like, two directors from Harvard at large, two 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one from the 
officers of Harvard, one from the Harvard Alumni, one student 
from M.I.T., and one student from each of the three Harvard 
upper classes. 

On the other hand, we have the participating members who 
constitute the unincorporated association, the Harvard Coopera- 
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tive Society. A participating member is one who pays a dollar 
a year and so becomes a ticket-holder, entitling him to trade and 
to rebate. Any twenty-five participating members in a properly 
signed form may make additional or counter nominations to those 
made by the stockholders. However, only those members who 
are students or officers of Harvard can vote upon these nomina- 
tions. The board of directors manages the business, makes 
annual reports to stockholders and members, and engages a 
manager. 

This system insures, first, a self-perpetuating, stable corpora- 
tion of stockholders; secondly, owing to their power of nomina- 
tion, the probable preservation of a nucleus of experienced direc- 
tors. Thus is overcome the chief difficulty in conducting a student 
cooperative that involves year-to-year inventories—namely, the 
transient character of the student-body. At the same time, the 
fact that many directors must be chosen from among the students 
and that the students technically can make nominations theo- 
retically preserves the possibility of student interest and initia- 
tive. In practice, however, the writer is told, Harvard students 
concern themselves little with the management of the store, 
largely ignore the meetings, and in general look upon the store as 
merely another store that offers, however, special advantages. 
Practically, therefore, “Cooperation . . . is effected in showing 
benefits of the society, not in managing it” (H. J. Randall, Con- 
sumers Case Studies, p. 584). Even so, this cooperative is serv- 
ing its first purpose, saving to the consumers, and theoretically 
at least it does leave the students considerable participation if 
they want it. Its set-up, therefore, seems commendable. 

The same difficulties in the management of campus cooperative 
bookstores have appeared elsewhere. In 1893 students of the 
University of Wisconsin formed such a store. By 1896 it had 
196 members and vested its management in a board of directors— 
three from the faculty, one graduate student, one law student, 
and two from each of the regular classes. By 1914 members had 
increased to 11,000, assets to $28,268, and annual trade to 
$130,000. But now again, though the business belonged to 11,000 
members, only a handful of directors took interest in it and came 
to the meetings. Clearly it was dangerous to leave so large a 
business in the hands of the ten or twenty people who came to 
meetings. When in addition an association of retail merchants 
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represented that legally faculty members could not serve on the 
board of a student cooperative, the store was reorganized into a 
“common law trust.” The business is now in the hands of a 
board of trustees—two faculty members, one alumnus, one 
member-at-large, and one student elected annually by the stu- 
dents. Except the one student member, the trustees name their 
own successors. Hence students participate in the management 
only to the extent of the one student they elect against the four 
other trustees. (In 1937 the student member was an athlete who 
on the election posters was dressed in a basketball suit!) 

But still the benefits are truly cooperative. After the manager 
and clerks and overhead are paid (at good wages and good 
hours) the profits go back to the purchasers as rebates. In 1936 
it was 1314 per cent, in its whole history never less than 5 per 
cent, and once as high as 22 per cent. The cooperative has assets 
of $150,000 and an inventory of $50,000. During its existence it 
has paid about $150,000 on a $200,000 building, which, to escape 
paying taxes, it has donated to the University in return for a 
lease upon it. But even after allowing for possible tax advan- 
tages this college “co-op,” managed for the benefit of the con- 
sumers, not the trustees or stockholders, has saved the students 
many a dollar and testifies to the inherent soundness of the co- 
operative idea. 

The transient character of the student population will always 
make it difficult in some, especially the large, inventory types of 
cooperatives to insure, on the one hand, the desirable amount of 
democratic student participation and management and, on the 
other, the proper responsibility of management and stability of 
policy. But even where student participation must suffer con- 
siderably in the interest of sound policy, it is yet much better 
than no cooperative at all. At worst at least some practical germs 
of the cooperative idea will be engendered. And in many cooper- 
atives—the dormitory and dining-room self-work types—students 
get not only substantial proof of the excellence of the cooperative 
idea but also experience in promoting it. If the cooperative move- 
ment is a “Catholic answer,” then as many students on as many 
campuses as possible should get this experience. May the long 
list of present campus cooperatives soon include a great many 


Catholic campuses. 
Austin J. App. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
REV. DR. JOHNSON PROTESTS AGAINST N.E.A. PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 


The report of the Committee on Social-Economic Goals of the 
National Education Association was assailed as stupid and dan- 
gerous in a statement issued by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, 
Director of the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Dr. Johnson, who also is Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, declared it to be the duty of 
Catholics in every community in the United States to protest 
against the proposed program, which, among other recommen- 
dations, advocates the teaching of birth control. 

In his statement, Dr. Johnson said: 

“At its annual meeting in 1931, the National Education Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to propose to the Association ‘desirable Social-Eco- 
nomic Goals of America’ and to indicate ‘the materials and 
methods which the schools of the nation should use to attain these 
goals.’ The following committee was appointed: John Dewey, 
Willard E. Givens, Leon C. Marshall, Robert C. Moore, Edward 
A. Ross and Fred J. Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education, as 
chairman. 

“In 1933, the committee issued a tentative report, outlining 
what it considered desirable Social-Economic Goals. In 1937, it 
issued a second report entitled ‘Implications of Social-Economic 
Goals for Education.’ This volume is a series of ten sub-com- 
mittee reports, each one centered on one of the following ten 
goals: (1) Hereditary strength; (2) physical security; (3) par- 
ticipation in an evolving culture; (a) skills, technics, and knowl- 
edges, (b) values, standards, and outlooks; (4) an active, flexible 
personality ; (5) suitable occupation; (6) economic security; (7) 
mental security; (8) equality of opportunity; (9) freedom; (10) 
fair play. 

“Taken by and large this report is characterized by super- 
ficiality and muddled thinking. The very Foreword confesses that 
it is full of contradictions and contains the following admission: 
‘We are aware of a certain naivete in setting forth the goals for 
which our American people are presumed to be striving. We 
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make no claim to superior wisdom, and certainly ascribe no au- 
thority to our statement.’ 

“It only needs a casual reading of the report to make one 
realize that ‘naivete’ is a euphemism; ‘stupidity’ would be a better 
word. Page after page consists of little more than a rehash of 
some of the cheapest of current sociological thinking and an un- 
critical acceptance of principles that are alien to the ideals of 
democracy. Chapter I, in particular, entitled ‘Hereditary 
Strength,’ exhibits on the part of its authors a complete lack of 
any notion of man’s spiritual nature or the dignity of the human 
personality, to say nothing of its being quite unscientific. _ 

“All this would be bad enough but now the Journal of the 
National Education Association steps into the breach. In the 
issue of January, 1938, there is an article called ‘The Future of 
Our Country.’ It is a digest of the Report of the Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals, is illustrated and attractively set up. 
Nothing is said about the committee’s confession of ‘naivete’ or 
of its disclaiming ‘superior wisdom.’ The article in the Journal 
would give the reader the impression that the report had been 
accepted by the National Education Association and constituted 
the basis of the educational program it is fostering. 

“After discussing ‘the desirability of increasing the hereditary 
strength of the nation,’ the report asks ‘what policy of education 
should the nation pursue?’ 

“The answer is that the unfit should be prevented from having 
children by means of segregation, sterilization and voluntary 
control of conception, and it goes on to say ‘at the same time, the 
knowledge of birth control should be freely available to all 
classes, poor as well as rich. The federal statute preventing the 
distribution of birth control information works a hardship on the 
underprivileged classes. They are exposed to commercial ex- 
ploitation when they are forced to seek birth control informa- 
tion from sources other than a reputable, competent physician.’ 

“Other sections of the article are open to severe criticism as, 
for instance, that which discusses ‘Education for an active flex- 
ible personality’ where we are told that ‘in the sciences we get a 
conception of the universe which discards supernaturalism and 
encourages man to become master of his destiny. 

“Now, of course, the Editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association is entirely free to publish anything he wants in 
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his paper as long as the Association will stand for it. He has no 
right, however, to give the impression that articles he prints rep- 
resent the point of view of either the officers of the Association or 
its membership, and this article does just that. Moreover, he has 
no right to encourage the use of his journal or of the publica- 
tions of the committees of the N.E.A. in the classroom, particu- 
larly when the propaganda he is sending out outrages the con- 
science and goes directly counter to the religious principles of a 
great number of American citizens. 

“This is precisely what he has done. He announces that study 
materials, based on these so-called ‘Social-Economic Goals,’ have 
been prepared and can be obtained from the National Education 
Association. ‘On every level of the school system,’ he says, ‘the 
goals should be built into the social studies curriculum. Under 
each goal, let the student ask what he can do to bring about its 
realization in community, State, nation, and world. 

“Tn junior and senior high schools the goals may be particu- 
larly related to local problems. Encourage young people to study 
these goals in relation to their own homes, their neighborhoods, 
and the industries and enterprises of their communities. Is there 
security or lack of it? Order or disorder? Fair play or control 
by afew? For a study unit, see NEA Journal, November, 1934, 
p. 205. 

“*The goals are well adapted to student debates, the public in- 
vited, or to special assembly programs in which the goals may be 
used for the subject of talks by students. Suggestions for vital- 
ized commencement programs based on the goals will be found 
in the 1938 Commencement Packet (NEA, 50c).’ 

“There are close to 2,500,000 Catholic children in the public 
schools of the country. Their parents cannot in conscience allow 
them to be indoctrinated with the kind of philosophy of life that 
is embodied in the Report of the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals. The Catholic people of the United States are bearing 
their full share of the support of American education. They can- 
not in conscience allow their money to be used to destroy the 
very foundations of all religion and to foster the development of 
a new paganism. Catholic public school teachers who are mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. cannot in conscience allow the dollars which 
they contribute in dues to be used for the dissemination of nefa- 
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“Consequently it would to be the duty of Catholics in 
every community throughout the United States to protest to their 
local school boards against the use of the materials prepared by 
the National Education Association on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Social-Economic Goals in the public schools. Of 
course, the cry will be raised of interference with academic free- 
dom but let it be borne in mind that no organization, or com- 
mittee, or teacher, has any right to use the public schools of the 
nation to propagate half-baked ideas and dangerous sophistries 
that have no authority behind them except the ‘naivete’ of a 
committee that ‘makes no claim to superior wisdom and certainly 
ascribes no authority to its statement.’ ” 

Other protests against the N. E. A. Program were filed by the 
Catholic Conference on Family Life, Miss Agnes Regan, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council of Catholic Women and 
Edward Heffron, Executive Secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. 


CATHOLIC SCHOLARS DISCUSS “PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION” AT 
SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 


Under the patronage of His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, and the 18 Catholic universities, sem- 
inaries and colleges of the New York City area, the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association held its thirteenth annual 
meeting—the first ever held in New York—on December 29 
and 30. 

“Philosophy of Education” in its various aspects was the gen- 
eral theme of the meeting. A notable feature of the meeting was 
the joint session with the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, Thursday afternoon. The latter group came 
to New York for this gathering from their own meeting at Prince- 
ton University. 

“The Philosophy of Education of St. Thomas Aquinas,” the 
first paper at the meeting, was read by Rev. Dr. Robert Slavin, 
O.P., of the Catholic University of America. The educational 
theory of the great Dominican was shown to be in general a de- 
rivation from his theological and philosophical system with em- 
phasis on integration of personality for complete and wholesome 
living through the cultivation of the intellectual and moral vir- 
tues. Education is concerned with objective truth and subjective 
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development. Man attaining this truth must be integrated not 
only for learning but also for living. To separate these is educa- 
tional quackery. What is needed in our day, he said, is not a 
sterile reactionary hearkening back to the Middle Ages but the 
application of stable principles to new problems. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Dean of the Catholic 
Sisters’ College’ at the Catholic University, in his paper on “The 
Respective Roles of Science and Philosophy in Education” an- 
alyzed the conflicting claims of science and philosophy in an 
endeavor to determine what each can contribute to the solution 
of educational problems. His position was that the goals and 
purposes of education must be set by philosophy after which 
science may devise the methods and means to be employed. The 
role of philosophy is to determine “educational strategy,” that of 
science to work out “educational tactics,” he declared. Both are 
needed if education is to fulfill its function. 

“The Bearing of Recent Psychology upon a Philosophy of 
Education” was the last paper of the first morning session. The 
subject was considered by Rev. Dr. Walter J. Summers, 8.J., of 
the Department of Philosophy of Fordham University. 

Three sectional meetings on the afternoon of December 29 
took up problems in various divisions of philosophy. In the 
Logic and Method Division the discussion on “Teaching of 
Logic” was led by the Rev. Gerard Smith, S.J., of Marquette 
University, and Prof. William Roemer, of Notre Dame. In the 
recently established Philosophy of Law and Government Divi- 
sion Prof. Walter B. Kennedy, of the Fordham University Law 
School, speaking on “Current Attacks upon the Suggested 
Methods of Preserving Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence,” discussed 
the so-called Current Realist Jurisprudence as essentially ma- 
terialistic, anti-religious and skeptical, explaining the judicial 
process in terms of the behaviorist and Freudian psychologies. 

In the Division of Ethics and Philosophy of Society, the Rev. 
Dr. James Ryan Hughes, M.M., of Maryknoll Seminary, and the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Brennan, C.8.C., of Notre Dame University, 
conducted the conference on “The Moral and Economic Recon- 
struction of Society as Suggested by the Quadragesimo Anno.” 

“Moral and economic reconstruction,” said Dr. Hughes, “rep- 
resent the interplay of coordinate forces. They exert a reciprocal 
influence. They conspire to one end, and are both necessary for 
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its attainment. Yet their bearing on one another, being in dif- 
ferent spheres, far from being mutually exclusive, is the very 
condition of their joint effectiveness. 

“Economic reform depends on moral reform for its very ex- 
istence.” 

The second morning’s session was opened with a paper by Dean 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, of Marquette University, who spoke on 
“Fundamentals in a Philosophy for Higher Education.” 

The democratic philosophy of education of many moderns will, 
he stated, prepare the student to take his place in a democracy, 
which for the moderns means majority rule with freedom for the 
minority to become the majority. According to its proponents, 
there are no absolutes, declared the Rev. Dr. Joaquin Garcia, 
C.M., of St. Johns University, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the second 
paper of this session—“The Role of Religion in a Democratic 
Philosophy of Education.” Such an attitude permits no place 
for religion as traditionally understood, he said. 

“Tradition and Communication” was the subject considered by 
Prof. Mortimer J. Adler, of the University of Chicago Law 
School. 

At the annual dinner Wednesday evening, the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, extended 
the greetings of the archdiocese. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. He 
spoke on “The Role of a Philosopher of Education in a Demo- 
cratic State.” The President of the Association, the Rev. Dr. 
William T. Dillon, Dean of St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, chose for the subject of his presidential address the 
theme “Philosophy and the Law.” 

Although jurisprudence is the perennial child of philosophy, 
said Dr. Dillon, it does not recognize its mother, nor has its 
mother been particularly solicitous for the child. Historically, 
law and government have developed by chance rather than by 
reason or as the result of any definite metaphysics, he added, 
saying that thus we have come today to the so-called sociological 
school, which is in control in our government and very largely in 
the several states. ' 

The concluding session of the meeting was the joint gathering 
with the American Philosophical Association. Prof. J. Louis J. A. 
Mercer, of Harvard University, representing the American Cath- 
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olic Philosophical Association, made a plea for “A Reexamination 
of the Tradition of Dualism.” 

Speaking for the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, Prof. W. H. Sheldon, of Yale University, chose for his 
subject “On the Nature of the Union of Mind and Body.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Organization of the Middle Atlantic States Regional Unit of 
Secondary Schools of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation was effected at a meeting in Brooklyn, December 27, 
of more than 400 Catholic educators from 55 schools in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. The Rev. Dr. John F. Ross, principal of 
the Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, wel- 
comed the delegates and explained the purpose of the organiza- 
tion was to improve administration, curricula and other phases 
of Catholic education. The Rev. Joseph Ryan, of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, was elected chairman; Brother Benjamin, 
of Baltimore, vice-chairman, and Sister M. Lumena, principal of 
St. Agnes’s Seminary, secretary. . . . Ways and means of “stag- 
gering” the homework load of students in Jesuit high schools of 
the Missouri, Chicago and New Orleans Provinces were discussed 
at the annual joint meeting of principals on educational prob- 
lems, at Loyola University in Chicago, December 27 and 28. 
Home study assignments will no longer be left to the discretion 
of individual teachers, according to the Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 
8.J., Supervisor of Studies in the Chicago Province. “Two- 
hour homework assignment will be made with major assign- 
ments in principal branches of study staggered to a specific day 
each week,” he said. “In this way, no student will be given 
more homework than he can handle, and each subject will be 
given satisfactory preparation.” . . . The Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, §.J., President of Fordham University, has been named a 
member of the newly formed Adult Education Board of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, it was announced January 10. 
The Board, headed by Dr. Lyman Bryson, and composed of 
representative educators and publicists, met in New York Janu- 
ary 17 and 18 to discuss the scope and purpose of adult education 
over the air in relation to the needs of a democracy. In an- 
nouncing the formation of the Board, William S. Paley, Presi- 
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dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, said: “Adult edu- 
cation has been one of the most vexed and controversial ques- 
tions in radio. . . . Perhaps the most important and most diffi- 
sult question of all is to determine what education over the air 
really is... . We are relying upon our new board to give us 
invaluable guidance in arriving at a realistic concept.” ... Of- 
ficials from 15 universities in northern California took part in 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of St. Mary’s College on January 20. The celebration, which f 
took the form of an all-day charter observance, began with a f 
Solemn Mass at which the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, presided. . . . A Public Health Forum, in- 
tended to provide public education on the prevention of disease, 
will be instituted by Georgetown University this year. At a 
time when local public health officials are making a serious effort 
to reduce mortality from preventable diseases, the inauguration 
of the forum is designed to furnish gratis specific non-technical 
information on this subject to a large portion of the capital’s 
population. The talks will be given by men and women en- 
gaged in employing preventive measures and will be based on 
the actual methods used by these health specialists. Discussion 
after the lectures is planned. . . . The Middle Western Student 
Peace Federation of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace will hold its midwest regional meeting at Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, February 26. Nationally known leaders 
in the Catholic peace movement and representatives of mid-west 
colleges affiliated with the Catholic Student Peace Federation 
will participate in the discussions. Sessions will be opened by 
the Rev. Ralph Gallagher, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, 
and Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary Col- 
lege. The meeting is being arranged by officers of the Mount 
Mary International Relations club. Dramatic and art contests 
are being held in connection with the meeting. The contests pro- 
vide for a Peace Play and peace posters. . . . Over 100 mem- 
bers of the Catholic Library Association met December 27 at 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., for the second annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Regional group. The program arranged by 4 
Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., Director of the Rosary College t 
Library School, attracted many librarians to the sessions who i 
were in Chicago for the mid-winter meeting of the American H 
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Library Association. The program for the general meeting in 
the morning included many distinguished speakers. The Rev. 
Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., President of the Catholic Library 
Association and librarian of The Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kans., addressed the assembly and outlined 
the plan for regional group meetings. The afternoon was de- 
vited to sectional meetings. . . . An Institute of Religious Dis- 
cussion Groups to train organizers, directors and leaders of study 
clubs, or religious discussion clubs, as they now have been desig- 
nated, is being formed under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the National Catholic Alumni Federation. The 
project is expected to accelerate greatly the establishment of 
religious discussion groups in parishes, schools and other Cath- 
olic organizations in the archdiocese. Courses will be given 
weekly at the Centre Club, which has a membership of 1,000 
Catholic college graduates. The Institute will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Rev. Dr. John S. Middleton, Archdioc- 
esan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. .. . 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University 
of America gave “The Agnes A. and Constantine E. A. Foerster 
Lecture on the Immortality of the Soul” at the University of 
California, Berkeley, on January 29. Under the will of Miss 
Edith Zweybruck, the Regents of the University of California 
received a sum of money to be used to pay for at least one 
lecture during each academic year on the subject of “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul,” or some kindred spiritual subject. The 
lecture, named in honor of Miss Zweybruck’s sister and brother- 
in-law, does not form a part of the regular college course. It 
is provided that it shall be given “by some person especially 
qualified therefor and especially appointed for the purpose.” 
. . . Brother Francis Tyler, who became a Brother of the Sacred 
Heart at White Sulphur, Ky., died at St. Stanislaus College, 
Miss., at the age of 85. Brother Francis was a native of Louis- 
ville. After teaching in Indiana, New York and Canada he 
was stationed at St. Stanislaus College where for the first 20 
years he taught sciences and the last 10 years typewriting. .. . 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, and author of some thirty textbooks on shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice, died in New York City on Decem- 
ber 14.... The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary 
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Bishop of Baltimore, officiated at the laying of the cornerstone 
of Dunbarton College of Holy Cross in Washington, January 
16. It was announced in connection with these ceremonies that 
Dunbarton College, conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
will offer a four-year college course leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, beginning next September. This will bring up to 
82 the number of senior Catholic colleges for women in the 
United States. Inaugurated only three years ago, as a junior 
college and with an enrollment of only 20 students, Dunbarton 
College was an instant and brilliant success. It now has an 
enrollment of 130 students, and the new building, which will be 
ready in September, will offer accommodations for a maximum 
of 600 students. . . . The Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, O.P., Dean 
of the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, was elected President of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association in the closing hours of the Association’s thir- 
teenth annual meeting in New York. Other officers elected were: 
The Rev. William O’Connor, of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wis., Vice-President; the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, of the School 
of Philosophy at the Catholic University, Secretary-Treasurer 
(reelected) ; and Dr. Gerald P. Phelan, President of the Institute 
of Medieval Studies of Toronto University, the Rev. George 
Bull, 8.J., of Fordham University, and Dr. Eva J. Ross, of St. 
Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J., members of the 
Executive Council. Cincinnati was chosen as the place for the 
next annual meeting to be held December 28 and 29, this year. 
At the same time regional meetings for this month were an- 
nounced. They will be held at New Orleans and San Francisco. 
. .. A national Eucharistic Poetry and Short Story Contest in 
connection with the Eighth National Eucharistic Congress to be 
held in New Orleans, October 17-20, is being conducted by the 
Chesterbelloc Chapter of the Quill and Scroll of that city. The 
contest, open to all Catholic students regularly enrolled in Cath- 
olic high schools in the United States, offers monetary awards for 
six students and trophies to the two winning schools. It will end 
on April 21. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION FOR OUR CATHOLIC PRESS 


February 1938, as readers of THe EpucaTionan 
Review know, is devoted to the promotion of the interests of the 
Catholic press and all that term comprehends. The official agency 
of the Bishops of the United States for the Catholic press is the 
N.C.W.C. News Service, established by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States as an international Catholic news- 
gathering and distributing agency. This agency is conducted by 
the Press Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and has for its purpose the development, promotion and 
assistance of the Catholic press. One of the Bishops of the 
N.C.W.C. Administrative Board is assigned to the direction of 
the N.C.W.C. Press Department, the work of which is aided by 
the Catholic Press Association, an organization representing the 
publishers and editors of Catholic newspapers and periodicals. 

For the information of our readers, especially those interested 
in the conduct of college and school publications, we present 
herewith excerpts from an outline published in the January 1938 
issue of Catholic Action, official organ of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, which we trust will be found of interest in 
connection with local activities organized for the advance of the 
general aims and purposes of National Catholic Press Month. 

The complete outline, together with additional aids, may be 
secured from the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“For more than 25 years the Catholic Press Association, a 
voluntary group of publishers of newspapers, reviews and maga- 
zines under Catholic auspices, has been the corporative repre- 
sentative of the Catholic press in the United States. Many note- 
worthy advances have been brought about through the work of 
the Association. Other organizations devoted to the cause of 
Catholic literature in the United States are the Catholic School 
Press Association, which serves as a clearing house for students 
associated with Catholic school publications; the Catholic 
Writers’ Guild of America, the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, the Calvert Associates, and various committees of Catholic 
lay organizations throughout the country. 

“Publications issuing from these presses cover every field of 
literature—criticism, poetry, the arts, religion, education, history, 
science, biography, fiction, drama, sociology, economics, apolo- 
getics, etc. Various Catholic scientific societies, usually con- 
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nected with Catholic colleges and universities, publish quarterlies 
dealing with the most advanced phases of particular sciences. 

“One of the most important and useful phases of the organiza- 
tion of the Catholic press is the development of various literary 
guides and reviews, enabling the general reader to keep abreast 
of the vast output of Catholic literature and to find at once the 
special works in which he is interested, along with critical com- 
ment enabling him to make an intelligent selection. Among 
these are the Catholic Book Club and the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates, which select a number of the best Catholic books pub- 
lished during the month; the Pro Parvulis Club, for children and 
young people; critical comment and book reviews in Catholic 
magazines and newspapers; classified book lists prepared by 
various agencies; the quarterly Catholic Book Survey of the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, which includes books 
by both Catholic and non-Catholic authors; and the Catholic 
Periodical Index, which makes readily accessible to the research 
worker the material in Catholic periodicals published through 
the years. 

“A recent development of the Catholic press is the publication 
of readers’ monthly digests containing selections and excerpts 
from the best current productions of Catholic literature. These 
time-saving literary devices are becoming increasingly popular 
in a busy world. Newman clubs, which are composed of Catholic 
students attending secular colleges and universities, and the in- 
numerable study clubs sponsored by Catholic lay organizations, 
also provide guides to Catholic literature. Each year moreover 
sees the opening of new Catholic book stores and lending libraries. 

“In view of this splendid organization of the Catholic press, 
no reader who is interested in obtaining an authoritative Catholic 
view on any of the many questions and problems of the day 
should be at a loss to find what he wants. 

“A recent study made by the Press Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in connection with the 
Vatican World Catholic Press Exposition, lists 331 Catholic 
newspapers and magazines, with a combined circulation of more 
than 7,000,000. Among the 134 newspapers listed, there are nine 
dailies, one tri-weekly, three semi-weeklies, and 121 weeklies. 
The Catholic dailies are divided linguistically as follows: Eng- 
lish, 1; Polish, 4; Slovenian, 1; Lithuanian, 1; Bohemian, 1; 
French, 1. The one tri-weekly is in the Ukrainian language and 
the three semi-weeklies are in the Bohemian language. The 
weeklies are preponderantly English language publications. The 
total circulation of these newspapers is placed at 2,396,516. The 
study lists 4,631 Catholic publications of every kind, including 
1,000 school publications; 700 bulletins published by local groups; 
and 2,600 parish bulletins. 

Catholic magazines, in this listing, are placed at 197. The 
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last edition of the Catholic Press Directory, published six years 
ago, listed six semi-monthlies, 131 monthlies, 13 bi-monthlies, 31 
quarterlies, two annuals, and one biennial. The combined cir- 
culations of these magazines was placed at 4,604,141. The cir- 
culation of all these regular publications reaches a total of nearly 
9,000,000. Since the Press Exposition survey was made, several 
additional papers and magazines have been founded. 

“In addition to these regular publications, hundreds of books 
and pamphlets are published each year. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference alone lists some 350 titles of books, booklets 
and pamphlets dealing with such subjects as the papal en- 
cyclicals, education, labor, peace, citizenship, the family, rural 
life, and a great variety of miscellaneous topics. 

“A helpful development in the field of pamphlet publication 
is the Catholic library service which reviews pamphlets in the 
N.C.W.C. News Service and publishes an index to American 
Catholic pamphlets. 

“Publications listed include newspapers, reviews, journals of 
opinion, periodicals devoted to literature and the arts, and tech- 
nical publications dealing in a scholarly way with special fields 
of investigation. There are many small magazines of a devo- 
tional nature, providing their readers with short stories and 
articles of special religious appeal, and periodicals devoted par- 
ticularly to the propagation of the Faith in the home and foreign 
missions. Of the 113 dioceses and vicariates of the United States 
proper, more than 70 have their own Catholic newspapers, and 
in the remaining dioceses Catholic readers are served by neigh- 
boring papers which in many instances have been made official 
for these dioceses. 

“The newspaper is the most widely read medium of informa- 
tion and opinion in present-day life, and accordingly the diocesan 
weekly newspapers bulk largest in the organization of the Cath- 
olic press in this country. In addition to their local staffs, these 
newspapers are served by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Press Department. This department, through its news 
service, provides a world-wide Catholic news coverage, with 
competent correspondents in all the principal capitals of the 
world and in the principal cities of the United States. The 
N.C.W.C. News Service is a great international news-gathering 
and distributing agency, ranking in its field with the great secular 
services, and being served by some of the most prominent Cath- 
olic journalists in the world.” 
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South After Gettysburg, by Cornelia Hancock. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. 173. $2.00. 
South After Gettysburg tells a story of unique hazards in war- 

time. A young Quakeress, barely twenty-three, left her sheltered 

home near Salem, N. J., to become a volunteer nurse in the Union 

Army the day after the battle of Gettysburg. Her success was a 

matter of astonishment to doctors and professional nurses; a 

source of jealousy, too. Her courageous determination to con- 

tinue her amazing work for the needy and wounded soldiers, in 
spite of strange opposition, kept her in service as a nurse until 
the war was ended. In a series of personal letters, edited after 
all these years with affectionate care by a relative, Cornelia 

Hancock wrote of her experiences with a vigorous and witty pen, 

never dreaming that a later generation would read and admire 

them. 

From Gettysburg’s horrors she went to the hospitals in the 

City of Washington, bringing order out of confusion wherever 

she appeared. At Brandy Station, Va., she aided the wounded of 

the Army of the Potomac, saw the cruel results of the destruction 
in the Wilderness, marched with the army to White House Land- 
ing, experienced the terrifying effects of shell fire for a perilous 
week during June, 1864, and remained at City Point Hospital in 

Virginia from the end of that June until Richmond fell. These 

letters have the tang of independent thought, the vigor of keen 

judgment; they are full of graphic descriptions, and possess a 

power of swift narration that is as delightful as it is continuous. 
Recent American fiction that has brought back to the reading 

public an interest in the Civil War has produced no character as 
original as that of Cornelia Hancock, who during her career as 
an army nurse met, knew, and described with the unconscious art 
of insight everyone of importance. The book has historical value. 
In one detail alone, the opinion of the soldiers regarding McClel- 
lan, some future biographer of that neglected general will find 
material to aid him in making the correct estimate. There are 
startling revelations of bravery and inefficiency, of unexpected 
cowardice or downright stupidity. Through all the complexity 
of details shines the clear light of Cornelia Hancock’s originality, 
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while the tenderness of the telling of her romance with a young 
doctor adds a throb of emotion to this record of war’s storms and 
suffering. 

Edward Shenton has drawn a splendid map to illustrate the 
sequence of her travels, and the University Press has used for 
illustrations old photographs long forgotten in the files of the 
War College in Washington. As long as courage, intelligence and 
daring appeal to readers, South After Gettysburg will have a 
place in the literature and history of the country. 

Dantet RANKIN. 


Letters to Philippa, by Dorothea Brande. New York: Sheed & 

Ward. Pp. 151. Price, $1.50. 

For more than a decade thinking people have been greatly 
perturbed at the vast flood of blatantly pagan literature loosed 
on the world in the name of modernism. To these people, Doro- 
thea Brande’s “Letters to Philippa” will not be the statement of 
a “philosophy so novel today that it shocks” as the blurb an- 
nounces, but rather a brilliant critique of current writers, litera- 
ture and movies from a standpoint of Christian decency and real 
literary value, which have been the criteria of a few odd millions 
for the past nineteen centuries. 

Written in the guise of letters to her god-daughter, Dorothea 
Brande has produced a book which should prove most helpful to 
a seeking youth in the evaluation of modern literary expression. 
Its constructive criticism of philosophy, fiction, detective stories 
and movies is as uncompromising and as unemotionally precise 
as a surgeon’s knife and should delight all its readers. 

The book as a whole brings out rather well the conflicting 
influences of our age on an aspiring writer. Modern, material- 
istic laxity and philosophy are personified by Miss Greer and 
clear-sighted morality and Christian concepts are upheld by Miss 
Brande. Miss Greer argues that the modern writer must “break 
with old forms” of literature and philosophy and become “class 
conscious,” meaning that “all important fiction of today must 
take into account class struggle and narrate it from a proletarian 
angle.” Miss Brande’s advice is: “Buy a good dictionary, a his- 
tory of philosophy, and a textbook of scholastic logic.” 

The second half of the book is especially fine. Sharp, but for 
the most part, deserved sarcasm, the dominant note of the book, 
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treats such a diversity of authors as Rebecca West, Mr. Santa- 
yana, Sigrid Undset and Briffault. And whether one agrees un- 
compromisingly with Miss Brande, “Letters to Philippa” re- 
mains a criterion of good critique. 

Jean F. Hewrrt. 


Marriage and Parenthood: the Catholic Ideal, by Thomas J. 
“a. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 200. Price, 
This popular volume, first written in 1910 by Father Gerrard, 

now appears in an edition revised by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 

O.8.B., Director of the Family Life Section of the National Cath- 

olic Welfare Conference. Considerable changes appear in sev- 

eral chapters, and at least come in all chapters. The chapter 
titles are: Institution and Purpose; The Sanctity of Marriage; 

Choice of a State; Choice of a Mate; Mixed Marriages; Between 

Husband and Wife; Conjugal Restraint; Before and After Child- 

birth; The Blessings of Many Children; Between Parents and 

Children ; Sexual Instruction for the Young; Catholic Education; 

The Catholic Family. 

The fourth chapter is practically new. Changes that have 
occurred in the marriage legislation of the Church since the first 
edition was prepared are indicated and not a few quotations from 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage are in- 
serted. New developments in the field of the social sciences also 
account for some of the new sections of the book. All in all, 
however, the revised edition still remains substantially the same 
as the original volume. 

E.izaBETH B. SWEENEY. 


Child Psychology and Religion. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. Pp. 133 

This little volume, written by “a teacher of those who teach 
religion,” was prepared particularly with those in mind who are 
engaged in the task of imparting religious truths to Catholic chil- 
dren attending public schools. Consequently, emphasis is par- 
ticularly placed upon difficulties peculiar to this special type of 
work. Nevertheless, there is much in it that should prove useful 
to any and all religion teachers, including the teachers par ex- 
cellence, the mothers and fathers of families. 
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Perhaps of particular value and interest are the chapters that 
deal with “Pictures,” “Chalk Talks and Charts,” and “Stories,” 
as means of making religious truth readily intelligible to children. 
The remaining chapter headings are: Be Methodical; Teaching 
Prayer; Teaching the Prayers; Appreciation; The Catechetical 
Atmosphere in the Home; Correlation; Attention and Interest; 
Be Pupil-Minded; Pupil Participation; Do and Don’t; Be Pre- 
pared; Prevention and Cure; The Religion Period. 

Such forbidding terms as Apperception and Correlation are 
made exceedingly clear and intelligible. On the other hand, the 
title of the fifth chapter, “The Catechetical Atmosphere,” would 
seem poorly chosen. The term is taken to mean “the atmosphere 
that results from the practical, common sense living of religion,” 
and certainly the author herself does not make either religious 
living or religious instruction synonymous with the catechism. 

The booklet is written in a simple popular style and the con- 
tents deal much with the practical. Repeated application is 
made to life conditions. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


My Child Lives, by Rev. Alph L. Memmesheimer. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. Pp. 175. Price, $1.25. 

This small book should have very particular appeal to parents 
who have lost a child in death. In fact, a second title given the 
volume is, Solace for Sorrowing Parents. 

The leit-motif of My Child Lives, is, that parents, trying 
though the loss of a little one be, should be Christians in their 
grief and not pagans. The booklet is crowded with many touch- 
ing incidents from actual life, with scriptural stories, such as 
those of Isaac, the Machabees, and the Holy Innocents, and also 
with apropos lives of Saints, such as St. Sympharosa and her 
seven sons who died for the Faith, and of St. Felicitas and her 
seven martyred little ones. Considerable verse is also woven into 
volume. By virtue of its subject matter the little volume is 
rather highly sentimental. It shows strikingly the power and 
winsomeness of a little child, a truth perhaps never quite so fully 
realized as when “God enters His garden, chooses one of His 
little flowers, and takes it with Him.” 

Enaar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
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Books Received 
Educational 


Bruckner, P. J., S.J.,: How To Give Sex Instructions. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 80. 
Price, $0.25. 

Buros, Oscar K.: Educational, Psychological, Personality Tests 
of 19386. New Brunswick, N. J.: School of Education, Rutgers 
University. Pp. 141. Price, $0.75. 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests. 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co. Price, $0.45; $1.65. 

Heywood, Catherine: The Child: Learning and Living. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 191. Price, $2.00. 

Morrison, Henry C.: School and Commonwealth. Addresses 
and Essays. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
238. Price, $2.00. 

Publicity Problems. Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the American College Publicity Association. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Robert X. Graham, University of Pittsburgh. Pp. 
169. 

Rand, Helen and Lewis, Richard: Film and School. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 182. Price, $1.12. 

Schwarz, John: Social Study in the Elementary School. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xiii+215. Price, $2.25. 


Textbooks 


Cuthbertson English Verb Wheel. A device for teaching verb 
forms. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $0.32. 

De Angelis, Rev. Michael, C.R.M., Ph.D.: The Correct Pro- 
nunciation of Latin According to Roman Usage. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: The St. Gregory Guild, Inc. Pp. 47. Price, $0.75. 

De Sauze, E. B., Ph.D., and Dureau, Agnes M.: Un Peu De 
Tout. Second French Reader. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company. Pp. 379. Price, $1.96. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Jr., Editor: Cuentos Castellanos. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 64. Price, $0.30. 

Glenn, Rev. Paul J., Ph.D., 8.T.D.: Ontology. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 340. Price, $2.25. 

Harlow, Ralph Volney: Story of America. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Pp. xiv-+812. Price, $2.20. 
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Hartstall, Paul K., A.M., and Babcock, James C., Ph.D.: 
Si Nous Escrivions. Boston: D. C. Heath Company. Pp. 235. 
Price, $1.28. 

Hinton, Harold B.: America Gropes for Peace. Richmond: 
Johnson Publishing Company. Pp. 214. 

Hooker, Brian: Rostand’s Cyrano De Bergerac. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Pp. xxvi+293. 

Janzen, Cornelius C. and Stephenson, Orlando W.: Everyday 
Problems in Economics. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
Pp. 158. Price, $0.60. 

Kurz, Harry: Pages A Lire Et A Dire. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Pp. 57. Price, $0.40. 

Lancaster, H. Carrington: Principal Rules of French Pro- 
nunciation. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 16. Price, 
$0.15. 

Maritain, Jacques: An Introduction to Logic. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 300. Price, $2.50. 

Pattou, E. E.: Nouvelles Causeries En France. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. 

Vincent, C. J., M.A.: A Second Latin Reader. Oxford at The 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 144. Price, $0.75. 


General 


Brande, Dorothea: Letters to Philippa. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. 151. Price, $1.50. 

Crabites, Pierre: Victoria’s Guardian Angel. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 289. Price, $3.00. 

De Bethune, A.: Saint Teresa Picture Book. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 50. Price, $0.90. 

Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm.: Enjoy the Mass. The Mass 
Explained by Questions and Answers. Englewood, N. J.: The 
Carmelite Press. Pp. 39. 

Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm.: Roses Fall Where Rivers 
Meet. A Description of the Little Flower Shower of Roses. 
Englewood, N. J.: The Carmelite Press. Pp. 176. Price, $1.00. 

Goebel, Rev. Edmund J., Ph.D.: Saints To Help the Sick and 
Dying. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 128. 

Hanly, Msgr. D. A., P.A.: Blessed Joseph Pignatelli of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 269. Price, 


$2.75. 
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Herbst, Rev. Winifrid, 8.D.S.: Christ’s Little Ones. St. Nazi- 
anz, Wis.: The Society of the Divine Savior. Pp. 281. 

Herbst, Rev. Winifrid, 8.D.S.: Eucharistic Whisperings. Vol. 
VII. St. Nazianz, Wis.: The Society of the Divine Savior. Pp. 
233. 
Hughes, Philip: Pope Pius the Eleventh. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 318. Price, $3.00. 

Immaculata, Sister Mary, O.P. of Maryknoll: Our Kateri. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 129. Price, $1.30. 

Johnston, 8S. M.: A Light Shining. The Life and Letters of 
Mother Mary Joseph Dallmer. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Pp. xiii+415. Price, $3.50. 

Matulich, Silvano, O.F.M.: “Your Hope of Glory.” Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 91. Price, $1.25 plus 
postage. 

Miller, Rev. Leo F., Ph.D.: The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 346. Price, 
$3.25. 

O’Neill, Sister Mary Edwin, R.H.N.: Sister Mary John Berch- 
mans. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 234. Price, $1.75. 

Pfeiffer, Rev. P. Prancratius: Father Francis Mary of the 
Cross Jordan. Translated by Winifrid Herbst, 8.D.S. St. Nazi- 
anz, Wis.: The Society of the Divine Savior. Pp. 574. 

Sheed, F. J.: Ground Plan for Catholic Reading. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 34. Price, $0.50. 

Walsh, William Thomas: Philip IJ. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. 770. Price, $5.00. 

Windham, Joan: Heaven on Earth. Adapted from the French 
Sur Laterre Comme Au Ciel. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 47. 

Windham, Joan: Saints by Request. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. 125. Price, $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm.: All the Answers—about Mar- 
riage and birth control. Englewood, N. J.: The Carmelite Press. 
Pp. 24. Price, $0.10. 

Feely, Raymond T., 8.J.: Communism and Union Labor. New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 48. Price, $0.05. 

Feeney, Thomas J., 8.J.: Communism, Our Common Enemy. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 24. Price, $0.10. 
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Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanly, Ph.D.: The New Social Catholicism. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Ber- 
gen St. Pp. 24. Price, $0.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J.: Prayers Are Always Answered. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 33. Price, $0.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., S8.J.: Thanks to the Communists. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 

Lunn, Arnold: Spain and the Christian Front. New York: 
The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Lyons, J. Roger, 8.J.: Godless Communism. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 47. Price, $0.10. 

Nursing and How To Prepare for It. Nursing and the Regis- 
tered Nurse. New York: The American Nurses Association. 
Pp. 23; 55. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur Canon: The Holy Rosary. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 24. 
Price, $0.05. 
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